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THE ATHLETICS PROGRAM IN THE 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 


By Wiiu1am H. Hawey 


Mr. Hawley is a member of the English department of Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass. 


I 
A aioe secondary schools today are quite 


thoroughly committed to an extensive pro- 

gram of interscholastic athletic competition. 
For better, as most apparently aver, or for worse, as 
a few maintain, scholastic sports programs seem ever 
more highly organized, more intensively coached, and 
more important in school life. Furthermore, the 
amount of time and money now allotted to inter- 
scholastic sports has grown to such magnitude that 
the school wishing to make the most effective use of 
its resources must carefully examine its basic assump- 
tions and aims in the organization and administration 
of its athletics program. 

As a means of making such an examination of the 
current status and practices of the athletics program, 
let us therefore set forth the simplest, the most funda- 
mental, objectives to which the greatest number of 
schools can at least tentatively agree; and from these 
basic aims let us then proceed to certain significant 
questions. 

Three basic objectives of the scholastic athletics pro- 
gram: 

1. Recreation —To furnish daily an exciting, 
absorbing physical activity that will afford 
healthful release of nervous and physical en- 
ergy, and a relief from the intellectual ac- 
tivity of the school program. 

2. Physical Development — To improve physical 
coordination, particularly among the less 
highly skilled, and to develop muscular 
strength and agility consistent with the in- 
dividual body type. 

3. General Participation—To encourage and 
furnish opportunity for all boys except those 
constitutionally unfit (for whom other means 
of recreation should be furnished) to engage 
in the practice and playing of games, each 
boy to participate 100 per cent in practice 
and, in games, at least fifty per cent of ac- 
tual playing time. 


II 


Before proceeding to the questions to which these 
basic objectives will lead us, it is necessary to men- 
tion certain other objectives that can be shown to be 
either distinctly secondary or else false and spurious 
objectives of a scholastic athletics program. 

First of all, the development of sportsmanship and 


fair play, the voluntary subordination of self to the 
demands of team play, and the growth of a healthy 
competitive spirit are of course implicit objectives in 
all games at the scholastic level. It is not to dismiss 
these objectives too lightly, however, but rather to 
simplify matters that these entirely worthy aims are 
made secondary to the three chief aims stated above. 
In terms of the needs of the individual boy in the 
school situation, furthermore, recreation, physical de- 
velopment, and general participation seem to be essen- 
tial, while these secondary objectives are more in the 
nature of by-products, albeit important by-products. 

Secondly, there are the closely related aims of 
furnishing entertainment for spectators and gaining 
what is called “publicity” for the school. Primarily, 
scholastic athletics presuppose participation, and in- 
terest for spectators must therefore remain a de- 
cidedly secondary consideration. As for publicity, 
there is good reason to doubt that the reputation for 
having winning teams, which is what this sort of 
publicity seems to build, is precisely the kind of repu- 
tation that by itself is of much benefit to a school. 
Quite the contrary in some instances, for continu- 
ously winning teams often lead to a questionable 
notoriety, unhealthy murmurs of “athletic scholar- 
ships” and “ringers,” and other implications that call 
into question the soundness of the school as a scholas- 
tic institution. While it is of interest to friends and 
alumni of a school to read in the newspapers the re- 
sults of a school’s athletics contests, the sports page 
fanfare attendant upon highly publicized players and 
coaches is of no demonstrable value to a school and 
can lead to the dangers of over-emphasis that col- 
legiate athletics have sometimes demonstrated. Those 
who feel that publicity gained through athletic prow- 
ess attracts patrons to a school would do well to in- 
quire of their admissions officers just how many 
parents are primarily concerned about the extent or 
winning percentage of the school’s athletics teams. 

In the third place, the very concept of the “win- 
ning team” is an entirely fallacious objective. For, 
year in and year out, if the teams of a given school 
post a consistently high percentage of “‘wins,” either 
of two questionable sets of circumstances probably 
exists: the school itself is devoting more time, money, 
and energy to producing winning teams than the 
schools with which it competes and, therefore, prob- 
ably more than is justifiable or consistent with a sound 
all-round school program, or the school’s competition 
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is not sufficiently good, by reason, usually, of relative 
size of student bodies. In other words, any school 
that pursues a normal interscholastic athletics pro- 
gram commensurate with that of its competitors and 
at the same time competes with schools of comparable 
size, stands to win no more than fifty per cent to 
sixty per cent of its athletics contests at best. Unless 
something is done to disturb the distribution, in any 
given group of boys there will be a certain fairly con- 
sistent percentage of well coordinated, agile boys who 
will do most of the significant competing on a school’s 
teams. On this group will depend the school’s won- 
and-lost percentage, usually regardless of the coach- 
ing except in the rare case of an exceptionally able or 
an exceptionally inadequate coach. Thus the matter 
of winning teams is largely dependent upon the size 
of a school’s population and on little more. 

Closely allied with the fallacy of the “winning 
team” as an objective is the false assumption that 
winning teams are essential to foster and maintain a 
vigorous school spirit. This is to say, in other words, 
that unless the major school teams are able to beat 
most of their opponents most of the time, which as 
we have just seen is unlikely in the well-balanced com- 
petitive situation, school spirit will suffer. Now to 
permit the illusion that school spirit and school morale 
(pride in one’s institution, loyalty to one’s fellows, 
affection for one’s friends, and a constructive and 
positive attitude in all phases of school life) depend 
upon a won-and-lost percentage is to reduce such mat- 
ters to the level of a lottery. More than this, a healthy 
school spirit will just as readily thrive on the vigorous 
and hearty support of a losing team simply because 
the right kind of school spirit transcends the effects 
of won and lost columns. 

A fifth and, again, a questionable aim, which is not 
always openly stated, is that of preparing boys for 
successful participation in collegiate athletics. More 
than seldom an independent school is used for “‘season- 
ing” a young athlete and for furnishing him with addi- 
tional competitive experience that will make him 
more valuable to his college coaches. I can only say 
that if a school is willing to let itself be used as a train- 
ing ground for gladiators, it is prostituting its purpose 
and function as a school. 

Most insidious of the spurious objectives of a 
scholastic athletics program is one that by its very 
nature is often unrealized but is nonetheless a power- 
ful incentive. Seldom voiced, the aim represents the 
desire to supervise or direct winning athletes and 
teams. Whether the desire arises from deep and un- 
probed frustrations or from a simple naiveté that 
worships physical prowess beyond all excellences, the 
overpowering lust for victory at all costs can bring 
about the exaltation of athletics and the athlete out 
of all proportion to their proper place in the well- 


balanced school program. Over-coaching, excessively 
long schedules, the phobia of defeat, high pressure 
post-season tournaments, phony “all-star” selections, 
muscle worship, athletics banquets, and the frenzied 
crowds that have transformed so much of amateur 
athletics into a commercialized spectacle are all the 
outgrowth of the unchecked expression of this basic 
desire for vicarious domination. Because it can be 
resistant to “booster clubs” and other forms of out- 
side pressure, the independent school remains the last 
stronghold of the amateur spirit, which holds that 
games are recreation and therefore only a part of the 
total school program. If the schools permit over- 
emphasis on and exaltation of athletics, this childish, 
abortive passion for glamor and all-too-transitory 
glory will eat away the balanced emotional and intel- 
lectual development that the schools seek to promote. 


Ill 


The really fundamental objection to these false 
aims is that their pursuit tends to subvert the basic 
function and purpose of a school. First of all, they 
demand that the individual be a means to an end 
rather than an end in himself. Stimulating spectator 
interest, gaining publicity for the school, achieving a 
“winning season,” and boosting the egos of directors 
and coaches, all are aims that require the exploitation 
of the individual at the expense of the individual’s 
intellectual, emotional, and often physical welfare. 
Seduced by the glamor, hero worship, shiny watch- 
charms, and sweater decorations, the individual is all 
too easily deceived into considering himself a highly 
accomplished person. Actually, his and his contem- 
poraries’ sense of values is being sadly distorted. 
When the athlete receives from his school excessive 
acclamation, his contemporaries are not slow to fol- 
low the example of their elders in setting physical 
prowess not only as a chief goal and ideal but as ac- 
tually superior to the intellectual attainments that 
are the core of the school’s function and purpose. 
True, the modern school seeks to educate the “whole” 
individual — physically, emotionally, socially, spi- 
ritually, and intellectually; but what logic says that 
the primary objective is physical development above 
all other aims? 

Finally, the pursuit of false objectives frustrates 
the achievement of the true and chief aims of the 
scholastic athletics program itself. For when the ob- 
jective of winning for the sake of winning replaces the 
objective of playing the game for the sake of play or 
recreation, we have the spectacle of the over-coached 
minority and the under-coached majority. The well 
coordinated and physically developed, who need it 
least, receive the most coaching and attention and do 
most of the playing; while the less skilled, less co- 
ordinated, and less developed, who need it most, re- 
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ceive less coaching and less attention and play the 
least. (It may be illuminating at this point to note 
that the opposite situation pertains often in the scho- 
lastic program: the able and more intelligent boy is left 
to go his own way, while the less skilled, often the dul- 
lards and the lazy, receive more than their share of extra 
help and attention. Surely there is improper empha- 
sis here as well!) Even where there are numbers and 
various grades of lower teams, only the highly skilled, 
developed, and coordinated boys do most of the prac- 
tising and playing, while the majority are always the 
“scrubs,” expected to “try out” but forced to face a 
“weeding out” process that relegates them to the side- 
lines. Of course, the situation can be called realistic 
and possibly similar to the competition an individual 
must face in later life; but from another point of view, 
school is vot later life: it is preparation for later life, 
and how can there be preparation without participa- 
tion? If the recreational and developmental objec- 
tives of the scholastic athletics program are beneficial 
for the able minority, they are certainly beneficial for 
all. And how can all benefit unless all participate in 
both practice and games? Granted these same recrea- 
tional and developmental objectives, to deny any boy 
the opportunity for one hundred per cent participa- 
tion in practice and participation in at least fifty per 
cent of the actual playing time of games is about as logi- 
cal as it would be to exclude boys from classes or tests 
because of inferior aptitude. Clearly, the exclusively 
competitive objective that places winning over partic- 
ipation defeats the best aims of scholastic athletics. 

On the other hand, it seems wise to contemplate 
the dangers of too large and too extended an athletics 
program. Boys who are constantly under the pres- 
sures of long schedules and intensive daily practices 
certainly do not lead a well-balanced life. They need 
some time to themselves to work on special projects, 
to develop their hobbies, to take part in such intellec- 
tual activities as dramatics, music, literary, science, 
and language clubs. They should be given the time for 
such activities and encouraged to participate in them. 

A more concrete consideration is that an over- 
expanded athletics program can lead not only to an 
over-expanded athletics budget but to over-expanded 
athletics facilities and plant as well. First of all, ex- 
tensive interscholastic athletic competition is in these 
times such an overwhelmingly costly undertaking that 
few schools can honestly afford to overdo. And 
secondly, in a period when many are fearful for the 
very survival of privately supported institutions, it 
would seem to be little short of folly to invest large 
sums of money in athletics plants costing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to construct, and unreasonable 
amounts for upkeep. 

How much better it would be to use such moneys 
for scholarships, the endowment of instructorships, 


the maintenance and upkeep of the very best of in- 
structional facilities and supplies, and the support of 
lecture series and the intellectual and cultural aspects 
of school life. A boy’s body will grow and develop 
in a healthy manner as long as it is well fed and given 
a reasonable amount of exercise. His spirit and in- 
tellect are our chief concern. 


IV 


These considerations now lead us to certain ques- 
tions that our schools must answer in determining 
whether or not the resources of time, money, and en- 
ergy devoted to the athletics program are serving the 
best interests of a// the boys in the school: 

1. Does the school’s athletics program fulfill the 
objectives of recreation, physical develop- 
ment, and, above all, general participation? 

2. Is the school’s pursuit of these fundamental 
objectives hindered by concern for secondary 
or spurious aims? 

3. Specifically, are there enough lower teams 
and games to insure that a// boys, particu- 
larly the less skilled and less coordinated, are 
encouraged and adequately coached to play 
in frequent games at least fifty per cent of 
the actual playing time? 

4. Do the athletics directors and the coaches of 
the school actively support the principle of 
general participation as opposed to the ex- 
clusively competitive objective? 

5. If outside competition alone is not sufficient 
to achieve the aims of recreation, physical 
development, and particularly of general par- 
ticipation, or if outside competition places 
too much stress upon the coaching and play- 
ing of only the talented and able minority, 
has the school taken steps to develop intra- 
mural athletics sufficiently to achieve these 
aims for all boys, particularly at the lower 
levels of both age and athletic ability? 

6. Finally, and above all, does the school main- 
tain a sane and conservative attitude toward 
athletics, even an outwardly casual attitude, 
which holds that athletics are an important 
but nevertheless a subordinate part of the 
total school program, wherein every par- 
ticipating individual is regarded as an end 
in himself, never as a means to a false goal? 

7. Furthermore, does the school make a sincere 
and effective effort to see that athletics are 
never allowed to assume more than their 
rightful place in the total school program, and 
that athletes are never unduly glamorized or 
rewarded? On the other hand, does the school 
adequately honor the scholar and admire high 
scholarship? — Else wherefore a school? 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE NON-ATHLETE 


By Epwarp W. Tuope, Jr. 


Mr. Thode is a member of the faculty of Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia. 


I 


OST private secondary day schools are con- 
| \V stantly struggling with the problem of pro- 
viding a suitable physical education program 
for those boys who might be classified as “non- 
athletes” and who seem to make up from ten per cent 
to twenty per cent of each class. This is one conclu- 
sion that can be derived from studying the returns of a 
questionnaire on this subject which was sent to thirty- 
five private secondary non-boarding schools in the 
spring of 1953. The purpose of this article is to pass 
on to others who are concerned with this subject the 
findings revealed by these returns. 

Following are some of the most pertinent questions, 
with a summation of the answers after each question. 
Twenty-six schools replied, but not every one of these 
answered every question, as all questions did not apply 
to every school. 

1. With regard to your physical education pro- 
gram, are ALL boys required to go out for school 
teams? Yes, 7; No, 13. 

2. Do you have gym classes during the academic 
day for all boys? Yes, 7; No, 16. 

For those not on school teams? Yes, 6; No, 13. 
No gym classes during this time? Yes, 2; No, 
13. 

3. If membership on teams is not required, and if 
you do not have physical education classes before 
3:00, are those who are not out for school teams 
required to enroll in some other sports activity? 
Yes, 7; No, 0. 

4. What activities are available for those ‘“‘non- 
athletes,” or non-school team members? Every- 
thing from football to ping-pong was men- 
tioned. The most popular are: 

(in the fall) tennis, touch football, soccer, 
track. 

(in the winter) basketball, swimming, wres- 
tling, weight-lifting. 

(in the spring) softball, tennis, track, golf. 

5. How many days a week must each boy attend? 
Voluntary attendance,0 Three days, 0 
Five days, 14 schools Two days, 1 school 
Four days, 11 schools One day, 0 

6. Is there a member of the physical education 

. department in charge of this group? Yes, 13; 
No, 5. 
Is a member of the academic faculty in charge? 
Yes, 2; No, 13. 


Is an “outside” man hired to handle this group? 
No, 13; Yes, 2. 
Many schools have a combination. 

7. Does the same instructor handle this group 
every day? Yes, 18; No, 1. 

8. Does this group work out on an optional basis, 
each person selecting his activity daily, each 
responsible for his own workout on a sign-up or 
honor basis? No, 20; Yes, 0; Occasionally, 1. 

9. Does this group have to change clothes and wear 
suitable gymnasium or sports clothing? No, 1; 
Yes, 22. 

Do they merely put on sneakers? No, 18; Yes, 2. 
Do they wear their street clothing? No, 23; 
Yes, 0. 

10. Are grades given in physical education for this 
group? Yes, 14; No, 10. 

ll. Is @ passing grade in physical education a re- 
quirement for graduation? Yes, 9; No, 5. 

Are these grades sent to college as part of a boy’s 
permanent record? Yes, 8; No, 11. 

12. What procedure is followed in your school when 
a boy “cuts” his physical education class? 
Saturday detention, 7; Same as cutting aca- 
demic class, 7; Demerit system, 3; Saturday 
make-up class, 5; Discipline committee, 3. 

13. Is every boy required to be active in the athletic 
or physical education program for the entire 
school year? Yes, 19; No, 6. 

May he be excused for one season out of three? 
Yes, 4; No, 18. 

14. Are Seniors excused from any part of the pro- 
gram? Yes, 7; No, 18. 

If so, what part? One season per year, 2; 
Winter, 2; Spring of twelfth year, 1. 

15. In evaluating your own program, do you feel 
that your “‘non-athletes” are receiving adequate 
physical education? Yes, 8; No, 15. 


II 


In answer to a request for helpful suggestions with 
regard to working out a successful program, the fol- 
lowing remarks were among those received: 


1. Develop a corrective program of posture im- 
provement. 


2. Grading is necessary to give “teeth” to the 
program. 
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3. The non-athlete should develop 
skills. 

4. In winter, use outside facilities on mild days. 

5. Develop an individual tutorial system. 


6. A large staff plus 100 per cent cooperation of 
parents and faculty is needed. 


“carry-over” 


7. With regard to senior privilege, seniors can take 
one season off if they substitute some activity 
such as music, art, paper, yearbook. 


8. Much variation in program is needed. 


9. One school experimented with gym classes 
during school day for eleventh and twelfth graders who 
are non-athletes. Those out for teams are excused 
from these classes. 


Many school administrators felt that they could not 
adequately describe their programs by means of the 
questions and answers and therefore outlined in detail 
their entire programs from principles to evaluations. 
There are many ways to develop a good physical edu- 
cation program; probably as many ways as there are 
schools that try to do so. It is gratifying to realize 
that so many institutions are attempting to solve this 
problem and are acknowledging that there should be 
more going on in their school gymnasiums and on their 
athletics fields than the development of top athletes 
and the creation of winning teams. After all, it is this 


“non-athlete,” this boy who will never be put on a 
varsity team, who really needs a good physical educa- 
tion program. 

At Germantown Friends School we are endeavoring 
to provide this program by forming a “physical educa- 
tion” class in which tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade 
boys who are non-athletes may enroll. Membership 
in this group is a privilege, and each boy’s application 
is carefully considered. As we feel that the athletes 
should compete in either football or soccer, we do not 
allow them to join this group. There are twenty boys 
in the program at present. They meet in an area where 
they are by themselves and are not observed by any 
other groups. The instructor is an experienced teacher 
and administrator who is deeply concerned with these 
boys and interested in their all-’round development. 
At present this class is meeting from 3:30 to 4:30 only 
two afternoons per week, with attendance compulsory. 
There is much room for improvement in our plan, but 
we feel that it is at least a correct beginning step. If 
these boys can improve, if only to a small degree, their 
basic motor skills, if they can achieve success in games, 
if they can acquire a bit of carry-over knowledge of 
games such as volleyball, if their attitude toward 
physical activity and physical education can be 
changed from one of fear and dislike to one of interest 
and enjoyment, then perhaps our program will have 
been successful. 


EDUCATION FOR CHARACTER 


By G. Coitxer Caner, M.D. 


Dr. Caner’s office is located at 63 Marlborough Street, Boston 


I 


HE present concern about the high incidence of 
juvenile delinquency should stimulate educa- 
tors to put more emphasis on education for 
character. Leading educators have for years empha- 
sized that education for character is the most impor- 
tant aspect of education, but there is a great need of 
doing more about it, and therefore of taking advan- 
tage of opportunities to do something about it. 
Character is rooted in the various attitudes of an 
individual: such attitudes as those toward himself, 
toward others, toward authority, success, failure, dis- 
appointments, difficulties, frustration, and threats, 
and in the integration of such attitudes into a philos- 
ophy that makes for readiness to meet whatever life 
brings. Positive mental health, which has to do with 
good human relationships, effectiveness in work, hap- 
piness, and high morale is rooted in the same attitudes. 
Good citizenship is also rooted in these attitudes, and 


efforts at citizenship training should be focused on the 
development of sound and mature attitudes. 


Persons interested in mental health are concerned 
with all the parental and social factors that contribute 
to the development of attitudes and patterns of re- 
action; whereas teachers have the more limited prob- 
lem of spotting children who need special assistance 
with regard to attitudes and of helping all children to 
develop better attitudes, particularly more mature 
attitudes. 

The classroom teacher may not become aware of 
fundamental attitudes of his students because they are 
usually on their good behavior when in the classroom, 
and because fundamental attitudes may not manifest 
themselves unless a person is emotionally involved. 

This does not mean, however, that the classroom 
teacher cannot make an important contribution. A 
history or English teacher, especially, has opportuni- 
ties of doing so by leading discussions on the attitudes, 
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behavior, and motivation of characters in history or 
literature. A teacher of dramatics has the same op- 
portunity. Such discussions make students attitude- 
conscious, help toward the development of maturity, 
and give some stimulation toward the development of 
ideals. The goal of education for character should be 
ever-present in the minds of all teachers, and all should 
take advantage of opportunities that come their way. 


II 


I believe, however, that an athletics coach, or a 
teacher who also acts as an athletics coach, is in a 
much better position to contribute to this aspect of 
education than is the classroom teacher. When boys 
get worked up emotionally, as they do with regard to 
competitive games, their primitive and fundamental 
reactions are more apparent, and a coach has an op- 
portunity of seeing in what ways boys need special 
help. He has a better opportunity of helping his 
charges to develop good attitudes also because a 
player’s attitudes toward his team mates and toward 
success, failure, criticism, disappointment, frustration, 
and threats —in fact, probably all his attitudes — 
have a direct bearing on the success of ateam. Players 
therefore will feel that they need to learn to react well, 
and to develop attitudes that will enable them to do 
so, if they are to be as successful as possible. They will 
listen to and profit from what a coach has to say, or 
from what he helps them to work out for themselves. 
It will be meaningful to them, and they will grasp at it 
and incorporate it, since it will help them to achieve a 
goal that means much to them. Because players feel 
that the coach is the leader of the team they will be 
with him in spirit, whereas they may have defensive 
attitudes toward classroom teachers which militate 
against learning from them. 

I believe that most coaches have enough psycho- 
logical understanding to help a boy to react well rather 
than poorly to such things as success, failure, disap- 
pointment, criticism, and threats, and that participa- 
tion in competitive games gives youths the best op- 
portunity of learning to react well to such things. 
Such participation makes for the development of 
maturity, since success in team games makes neces- 
sary certain mature attitudes. For instance, a person 
must work hard in the present at the perhaps un- 
pleasant task of daily practice in order to achieve a 
future goal. A player on a team also learns to identify 
himself with the team, the group, and to gain satisfac- 
tion from its success. He learns to subordinate per- 
sonal interest and advantage to the requirement of 
team play, and he is apt to learn as well the mature 
satisfaction that comes from going “all out” as con- 





trasted with the immature type of satisfaction that 
comes from doing as little as possible and from coast- 
ing along. These are fundamental characteristics of 
maturity, and I believe that a coach has the best op- 
portunity of instilling them in youths. 


III 


Because we live in a competitive world it is most 
important that youths react well to competition. To 
many, competition is a threat from which they with- 
draw. Some may even protect their egos from the 
sense of inferiority that would come if they were de- 
feated when they really tried, by not trying or by 
having an excuse that permits them to feel that they 
could have won except for the excuse. 

Many react too subjectively to competition. Instead 
of putting the emphasis on playing the game, they are 
preoccupied with whether or not they themselves will 
win or lose. A coach can teach youths to be more 
objective, to put the emphasis on playing the game 
well; and he can teach them to prepare themselves to 
play well and to react well by giving themselves con- 
structive positive suggestions with feeling — sugges- 
tions in which they vividly picture themselves doing 
the job as it needs to be done, getting a kick out of it, 
and going all out. Youths will make use of autosug- 
gestion if they feel that it will help them to achieve a 
desired goal, and they can easily be taught to use it 
constructively and effectively. It is most important 
that youths learn this, for they can help themselves in 
all manner of ways by using autosuggestion con- 
structively. 

A coach should, of course, stimulate his charges to 
use constructive autosuggestion to help themselves to 
react well, and to do well, in other connections also — 
to do a better job in the classroom, in examinations, 
and to react better in social relationships; and he 
should encourage them to express in other aspects of 
life the reactions and mature attitudes which make 
for success in competitive team games. 

If, from their experience on the athletics field, 
students learn the importance of attitudes for success 
and happiness, teachers will be in a better position to 
take advantage of opportunities for education for 
character as these arise in the classroom or in other 
connections. So the coach, or the teacher who acts as 
such, can pave the way for more effective work in the 
classroom. 

If coaches are to make these contributions, they 
must have the requisite simple psychological under- 
standing! and the time to do the work — perhaps a 
period a week in which they can stimulate discussions 
on topics that enter into the psychology of competi- 


1 It’s How You Take It, by G. Colket Caner; Coward-McCann, New York. 
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tion. Immediately before the time for practice would 
be the most favorable time for such a period. It would 
give the coach the chance to get his charges set to 
express favorable attitudes and reactions, and by 
repeated expression attitudes are strengthened and 
become more habitual. . 

I believe that an interested coach can make a great 
contribution to this most important aspect of educa- 
tion — education for character — and is in a better 


position to do so than are most other teachers or even 
parents. Coaches should, therefore, be encouraged to 
take advantage of their opportunities, and should be 
provided with ample time for this kind of education of 
their pupils. 

It goes without saying that it is of the greatest im- 
portance that as large a proportion of students as 
possible should be allowed to participate in team 
games. 


THE VALUE OF MENTAL MATHEMATICS 


34+2—-1X3+6=? 
24 X 8714 (short method) + 2— 50(*/ result) = ? 


Mental Mathematics, or “Quickies,” such as the 
above, given as an oral quiz at the beginning of a class 
period, can be both stimulating and profitable. Ray 
Brown, until his retirement from teaching at the 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., placed special 
emphasis upon this form of mental training. His 
“quickies” session before the weekly “movie” was 
popular, and the many boys in his classes who were 
aided by him in developing such mathematical profi- 
ciency must remember him with gratitude. 

I met Ray Brown at a mathematics meeting some 
years ago and was so impressed by his enthusiasm for 
mental drills that I straightway returned to Berkshire 
determined to follow his admirable example. And this 
I have done. Day after day I have begun my mathe- 
matics classes with “quickies.” To observe the boys’ 
gradual improvement and eventual facility in doing 
difficult problems mentally is a most enjoyable experi- 
ence; at times it is downright astounding. The contest 
among the boys to be the first to give the correct 
answer assuredly makes for the sharpening of wits. 

Parents have expressed astonishment over the 
results of this particular facet of their boys’ mental 
training. The boys themselves apparently have en- 
joyed the experience and have often referred to the 


THEY SHALL 


There is much excellent music being done in inde- 
pendent schools. The newly formed Music Committee 
of the Secondary Education Board will report to its 
member schools in a bulletin to be issued in 1954. 
Included will be a statement of the activities and work 
of its member music departments. There will be re- 
ports of Sub-Committees also, whose members have 
given time and thought to collecting information 
which should be valuable in helping schools that are 


45 X 2/3 + 1/3 (square result) = ? 


5X84+9X%2—17 (A result) =? 


(5/6 + 2%4)*X % =? 


“quickies” in later years, and to the value derived 
from the daily workouts. 

I would like to add my voice to those of Ray Brown 
and others who have used mental math drills in urging 
and encouraging their use. So much good is obtained 
from them that it is a wonder they are not universally 
adopted as part of the mathematical training of our 
young people. 

To those who may be interested in inaugurating a 
program of “quickies,” let me suggest that they make 
up their problems in a progressive manner from sim- 
plicity to difficulty. Examples may be grouped with 
special emphasis on certain features, such as common 
fractions, decimal fractions, short methods, square and 
cube root, etc. One method of handling the class in 
this drill is to eliminate the first one or ones (in case of 
a tie) giving the correct answer from further participa- 
tion until everyone has had a chance to work out a 
problem, and then to start over again with the entire 
class. Consistent use of Mental Mathematics is im- 
perative in order to achieve the beneficial results that 
are bound to follow. 

— Frank Beattie, 
Assistant to the Headmaster, 
Berkshire School, 
Sheffield, Mass. 


HAVE MUSIC 


interested in the further development of music de- 
partments. Schools are encouraged to report their 
activities to the committee. 

As a preface to this bulletin, the Music Committee 
has agreed on the following general statement of its 
beliefs about the place of music in schools. 

1. We believe that music is a necessity in modern 

education. It is not a luxury, not therapy, not 
an “outlet,” although it may be any one of 
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these. The arts furnish one of the few orderly 
experiences to be found in our chaotic and 
changing world. 





6. We believe that music is not in competition 


with athletics or any academic subjects. It is a 
necessary balance for athletics and the sciences 








2. Choirs and Glee Clubs can be creative experi- —the rounding out physical, mental, and 
ences —a chance for growth spiritually and spiritual — each giving meaning to the whole. 
intellectually for the whole school community, — Mary E. Brewer, 
as well as the most demanding in the so-called Germantown Friends School, 
“disciplines.” Germantown, Pa., 

3. Orchestral and ensemble playing make even Chairman, SEB Music Committee. 
greater demands on the student for hard work 
and intense mental concentration if any sort of 
success is to be achieved. ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

4. As Robert Shaw has said, “Music has been In January our member schools elected by ballot the 
through the ages the persistent force of man’s following persons to membership on the Executive Com- 
highest aspiration and good will.” In a com- mittee: 
petitive age, music furnishes the only oppor- Treasurer (re-elected for a term of three years): 
tunity for men to create together, instead of Hart Fessenden, Headmaster, The Fessenden School, 
against each other. West Newton, Mass. 

5. Weare also committed to the idea of music as a Representative-at-Large (for a term of two years): 


“doer’s art” and believe that enjoyment comes 
in direct ratio to participation. Chorus, Or- 
chestra, and Composition classes are not com- 
petitive attractions vying for pupil interest, 
but are parts of one whole. The performing 
arts are not entertainment — not frills — not 
“ 1 ” ° ° 
trained seal” tricks, but part of the experience 


Robert C, Atmore, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn. 


Continuing in office are Chairman John F. Gummere, 
Headmaster of The William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia; Recording Secretary Frank S. Somerby, The Buck- 
ley School, New York City; and Representative-at-Large 
Katharine Lee, Principal of the National Cathedral School 
for Girls, Washington, D. C. 


of intellectual growth. 











PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The Buttetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 

The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 


If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Buttetin will forward replies to 
the advertiser. 





WANTED: SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn., is looking for a libra- 


rian for the next school year. Please write to the head- 
master: 


WE ALL ENJOYED IT, WE WANT TO DO IT AGAIN 


Last summer a number of school teachers and their 
families took advantage of our invitation to spend some 
vacation time — between the end of June and August 10 
—in our main building, containing 13 bedrooms and 6 
baths, 

Facilities in the building include the usual dormitory 
beds (you must bring bedding), icebox and simple cooking 
arrangements, living-room and access to school library. 
The grounds offer 40 acres with playing fields, woods and 
garden. Golf, tennis, riding, theatre and sightseeing are 
available in the community. 

There is no obligation or charge except the usual care 
and courtesy. Please write for details, identifying your- 
self and indicating probable dates. Last year’s offer was 
an experiment, but it turned out to be a pleasant and suc- 
cessful one. We hope to see more of you this summer, 
Woodstock Country School 

Woodstock, Vermont 


Davip C, TwicHeE., 
POMFRET SCHOOL, 
Pomfret, Connecticut, 











REPORT OF SEMINAR ON SEX EDUCATION 


In February every member school received a copy of 
the Report of the Seminar on Sex Education and Person- 
ality Development, held under SEB auspices at The 
Gunnery, Washington, Conn., in September 1952. Addi- 
tional copies may be had at the following prices: 

Members: 55 cents postpaid 


Davin W. Batey, 
Non-members: 65 cents postpaid 


Headmaster. 
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MUSIC AT AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By THEODORE STRONGIN 


Mr, Strongin is a member of the faculty of East Woods School, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


I 


HIs account of music at the East Woods School 
concerns itself mainly with a very old and very 
useful activity, one that has occupied a con- 

siderable portion of man’s time throughout history 
(and before). I refer not to music, but to that mother 
of invention and spur to progress, the old game called 
“making the best of circumstances.” We have all read 
and admired in the BuLtetin descriptions of addi- 
tional courses and buildings which many of our fellow 
schools have listed. Indeed, in the next few years we 
hope, at East Woods, to add significantly to the happy 
total. We do feel, however, that our present limita- 
tions may be typical of a great many independent 
elementary schools, so, before we’re spoiled, we had 
better set down our experience up to this point with 
the most modest of facilities. We like to think that a 
good part of what we’ve discovered is feasible in the 
simplest and barest of circumstances as well as in the 
most implemented. 

Here follows the inventory when the first music 
teacher was engaged at East Woods in the fall of 
1948: 

One (1) co-educational, elementary Country Day School, 
two years old, fourth grade top. 

One (1) music teacher, very much part time. 

Three (3) disreputable upright pianos, one for the music de- 
partment, one each for kindergarten and nursery. 

. Forty (40) minutes weekly to spend with each of the two 
upper grades, 

Twenty (20) minutes weekly with each of the two lower 
grades. 

One (1) music room (over-resonant) which doubled as dining 
hall, assembly room, and movie theater — those functions hold- 
ing priority over music. 

Zero (0) minutes for homework in music, naturally. 

One (1) album of records, one component missing, one 
cracked. 

One (1) phonograph, shared with nursery and kindergarten, 
whose speaker flashed from whisper to roar at the slightest jog 
(second graders do jog). 

No individual instruction on instruments (by policy). 


And now, today’s inventory, five school years later: 

One (1) school, as above, ninth grade top. 

One (1) music teacher (still part time), the same one, not 
even a new face, 

Two (2) uprights, plus a fine grand, donated. The nursery 
piano was retired, and after a quick shift all around, the grand 
ended up in the music room. 

Forty (40) minutes weekly with grades five through nine, 
plus an extra half hour for special use with the eighth and ninth 
grades, 


Thirty (30) minutes weekly with grades three and four. 


Twenty-five (25) minutes weekly with grades one and two. 
The headcount of grades one through nine comes to about 180. 


Thirty (30) minutes weekly with the glee club. 


One (1) music room, The same echoey one, with the same 
low priority share for music. 


No homework, of course, 
No individual instruction on instruments (still by policy). 


Twenty (20) expendable, paper-covered music books, now 
expended, though they flourished for three years (but with a 
small appropriation in the budget for more). 


The same album of records, lying dusty on a shelf. 


One (1) Capehart, a solid old model, which suffered an un- 
fortunate accident just after arriving and has been inaudible 
since, 


One (1) roll-down music blackboard. 


A panel of six guests, each of whom comes once a year and 
talks, plays, or composes, donating his services, 


A fund for commissioning one new work a year for children’s 
voices, 


II 


On the physical side, as you see, our gain has been 
slight: a blackboard, a piano, and for a while, twenty 
song books. We can still call our worldly possessions 
sparse. We do not feel a bit poor, nevertheless; in part 
because we now have four more grades and four more 
years of experience. And for other reasons too. Con- 
sider the items in the inventory which, presumably, 
should handicap us most: 

The music room, for example, or the lack of it. A 
music teacher should have a wall on which to hang 
up a few pictures of Beethoven and a notation chart, 
hoping that someone will absorb them unwittingly. 
He should have a shelf for his music and a place to 
work while he waits for the dishes to be cleared or a 
movie to finish. There should even be a simple portion 
of a school that becomes identified with music, where 
students can find the various trappings that make a 
musical atmosphere, or a book or two on the subject, 
should they, heaven forbid, become interested. A 
room, indeed, would be a luxurious improvement, but 
the heart of music still lies in activity and participa- 
tion, both of which can happen quite as well, though 
not as comfortably, in the dining room between meals. 
An alert teacher can turn the extra resonance of dining 
halls to advantage by demanding clearer and more 
emphatic enunciation, in singing, to overcome the 
echo, a fundamental goal. Point one for “‘making- 
do.” 

A mere thirty to forty minutes of music weekly, in 
each grade, seems small, and so it is. But to make a 
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schedule grow organically, a new day school, like all 
institutions, must adjust to the habits of the com- 
munity served. Each phase of school life must be 
absorbed in turn, and obviously reading, writing, 
arithmetic, history, social studies, languages, and 
science come first, since secondary schools and col- 
leges (not to mention life) demand them before music. 
The school has to juggle hours and then gradually 
take on music, shop, and art. At East Woods, music 
is still given the minimum amount of time and will 
subsist at this ration until the top grade is settled in 
its schedule. 

In forty minutes, one cannot teach singing, the 
playing of instruments, appreciation, reading, and 
history to a class, and also cooperate as thoroughly as 
one would like with projects in languages, geography, 
social studies, and the like. I place a high value on 
participation, so I feel, encouraged by school authori- 
ties, that my allotted time should allow only group 
singing. Actually, forty minutes a week is too short 
even for this activity alone, and a half-hour of re- 
hearsal is not enough for glee-club. In trying to make 
one hour do for two, this teacher finds himself apply- 
ing professional standards in class: complete concen- 
tration with immediate response to the leader, clear 
enunciation, rhythmic vigor and accuracy, a warm 
and blended tone, and nuance of color and dynamics. 
His classes respond, since they, as well as adults, enjoy 
cooperating in a strong, integrated activity, and their 
pleasure is not dampened thereby. A two hour rep- 
ertoire is now on hand, ranging, in three parts, from 
Praetorius and Billings, through contemporaries and 
(here’s point three for “making-do” — point two was 
just covered) new works, written especially for us. 


III 


The material now available for part-singing in ele- 
mentary schools is both sad and sparse and its end is 
easily reached. Manufactured to sell widely to as 
many ages and grades as possible, it hits none squarely 
either in technical level or taste. The latter element is 
the worst, since, in trying to offend no one’s taste, it 
reaches a very grey ideal. Besides, in order to charm 
adults, the arrangements are pitched very high; it’s 
true that children make a particular light, engaging, 
piping sound when they sing above their natural 
range, but many experienced singing teachers agree 
that the voice is hurt, sometimes seriously, by this 
procedure. They feel that it is better for the vocal 
cords to sing in a range where child (or adult) can be 
comfortable and relaxed instead of straining. We 
make most of our own arrangements at East Woods, to 
fit these conditions. 

Since our students have neither six legs nor two sets 
of vocai cords each, our situation is probably quite 
typical. Other schools, too, must need genuinely good, 





new part-music, at the elementary school level. Last 
year we decided to take the largest slice of our music 
budget (this time the authorities were enthusiastic, 
the headmaster especially cooperative) and commis- 
sion a work annually for our glee club. The first one, 
last year, was written by Otto Luening, eminent 
American composer: a Thanksgiving hymn. Mr. 
Luening accepted the challenge so gracefully that he 
had words made to order too, by Howard Moss, poetry 
editor for The New Yorker. Theodore Presser and 
Company has already accepted the “Pilgrim’s Hymn” 
for publication, so our purpose is, up to now, one 
hundred per cent achieved: We have stimulated at 
least one reputable composer to write naturally sing- 
able, unpatronizing music for children. It was indeed 
singable, as anyone in the East Woods Glee Club will 
affirm. Please join us in the project. 

Perhaps commissioning exceeds the realm of point 
three of “‘making-do”; if so, the following suggestion 
will bring it into line: all teachers are urged to enter 
the fray and write or arrange for their own groups. A 
smattering of music theory and a little courage are all 
the ingredients needed. The theory may not be essen- 
tial, because each teacher has a perfect laboratory in 
front of him, and a willing one: his classes. At East 
Woods, the trial and error method has been used 
(usually with nonsense words provided by the guinea 
pigs) — if they can’t sing it or don’t react to it, don’t 
put it into the piece. 

Point four concerns “Listening to Music,” records, 
“Music History,” famous composers, and the whole 
complex of events that are grouped at the elementary 
level (either elementary school, elementary college, or 
elementary adult education) as “Music Apprecia- 
tion.” As explained, we don’t have time for it yet, so 
we cast around and found some willing musicians to 
help us out, one the first year, two the next, and this 
year six plan to come. True, “Listening to Music” as a 
subject is not a well organized entity in the teacher’s 
mind when it depends, as it does with us, upon what- 
ever our guests offer. But it is much better prepara- 
tion for “listening” to hear, see, and talk to a live 
musician than to get it second-hand on a record. Our 
guests are Robert Bloom, solo oboist with the Bach 
Aria Group and with both Victor and Columbia re- 
cording orchestras; Charles Wade, who plays clarinet, 
oboe, flute, saxophones of all sizes, and bass clarinet 
(piccolo, too) on the Telephone Hour; Eliot Philips, 
solo trombonist with the Little Orchestra Society; Mr. 
Luening, who wrote another song for us while we 
watched; Vladimir Ussachevsky, who plans to record 
while we look on. Mr. Ussachevsky, also a composer, 
had his new “Music for Tape Recorder” introduced to 
New York by Leopold Stokowski last fall. Another 
guest will be Edmund Haines, composer and pianist, 
who will bring an ensemble to play for us from Sarah 
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Lawrence College, where the music department be- 
lieves in this sort of outside activity as an aid to its 
own students’ education; other colleges please note. 
Mr. Wade gave East Woods’ one and only music 
teacher his first saxophone lesson on the stage, to the 
audience’s delight, and Mr. Philips turned out to be as 
expert on the shower hose as on trombone. Nor is this 
program merely tricky: when Mr. Wade gets through 
playing on each part of his collapsible and interchange- 
able instruments, everyone knows exactly which part 
makes the sound and why, and everyone remembers 
vividly the characteristic sound of each of them and 
with what kind of music they sound most like them- 
selves. 
IV 


The splendid parade of guests that make up our 
“music appreciation” course is a little distant, perhaps 
from “Point Four” of “making the best of.” Not 
really; in most communities there are players, who, 
like our far-sighted guests, are willing to donate an 
hour or two a year to a cause they consider important: 
reaching the music public at its source in the elemen- 
tary school. The player sometimes needs a bit of en- 
couragement and a hint from the music teacher in ap- 
proaching what is, in the player’s mind, a room full of 
ogres, but he can’t miss — he carries the magic in his 
instrument case. And he does not have to be as high in 


professional standing as Messrs. Bloom and Philips, 
for example. If he can play at all and doesn’t mind 
embarrassing questions, the important musical points 
will be made. And a school that wants only experts, at 
reduced rates, can write to “Young Audiences, Inc.” 
in New York City, a new organization that takes 
famous performers (who believe in children) in their 
off (therefore cut-rate) hours, subsidizes them part- 
way, and sends them in ensembles to play and talk at 
schools. The New Music Quartet and the New York 
Woodwind Quintet are on the organization’s panel, 
among others, and both groups now have considerable 
experience in the field. Also, local orchestras can 
sometimes be convinced to stage concerts for children, 
their future public. 


Quite a few essentials have been avoided in this 
account of music at East Woods, among them learning 
to read music, collecting records, developing a school 
orchestra, all of which we plan to include in our pro- 
gram when they can be worked in with other urgencies 
of the school as a whole. We certainly don’t want to 
“make-do” forever, though by now the economical 
habit is so strong that when we get our new facilities, 
which seems likely, we probably won’t know how to 
use them. We'll have to begin all over. So if you have 
any suggestions for our predicament please send them 
right away! 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS BULLETIN BOARD 


Cuar.tes A. Wacner, The Allen-Stevenson School, New York City 


A small audience viewed a demonstration on 
December 1, 1953, of RCA’s newest electronic device, 
one which records both black-and-white and color 
telecasts on a strip of magnetic tape only one-half 
inch wide. Playback quality was judged quite good 
by the audience. David Sarnoff, RCA-NBC Board 
Chairman, said of this event: “This new technique is 
the first major step into an era of ‘electronic photog- 
raphy,’ in which motion pictures in color or black- 
and-white will be produced quickly and economically, 
without any photographic development or process- 
ing. .. . According to our present estimates, the cost 
of recording a color television program on magnetic 
tape would be only five per cent of what it would cost 
to put it on color film, since the tape can be re-used. 

. The pictures can be viewed the instant they are 
taken, which adds new flexibility in making motion 
pictures. An unlimited number of copies can be made 
quickly.” (Rushes, January 4, 1954.) 





Educational television in Iowa has been a coopera- 
tive effort of the University, the Teacher’s College, 
Iowa State College, and the Iowa State Department 


of Public Instruction. Every school morning at ten 
o’clock, “Iowa TV Schooltime” reaches about 20,000 
children in classrooms and has an estimated total 
viewing audience of 75,000. “TV Schooltime” was 
begun last year on WOI-TV and now has 210 partici- 
pating schools. The programs, which are kinescoped 
each day by WOI-TV, have been made available for 
rebroadcast by all other television stations in Iowa. 
A survey made during the fall of 1953 showed that 120 
schools in the WOI-TV area had television sets in their 
buildings. Forty-eight other schools reported regular 
use of the programs, with their classes viewing the 
shows in nearby homes and business places. Thirty 
other schools reported occasional use of the programs, 
with viewing in neighborhood homes. 





Shortage of good films has been given as the reason 
for the formation of the first “‘art” theater distribu- 
tion circuit in the United States. The circuit now has 
twenty members, but hopes to interest many other 
theaters in the chain. According to their estimates, 
about 150 “art” theaters are operating in the United 
States. The chain hopes to advance money to buy 
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imports, and eventually to finance production abroad. 
At present the circuit is being operated under the 
Continental Distributing Corporation, 1560 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 





The Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village 
have several educational publications available for 
free distribution to teachers. “A Handbook for 
Teachers” gives a survey of the exhibits of the Mu- 
seum and Village and describes procedures for ar- 
ranging field trips. Dormitories were established in 
the Education Building in April, 1953, and according 
to a report of the past fall, these facilities had been 
used by more than a thousand boys and girls from 
various states. For copies of “A Handbook for 
Teachers,” “Meals and Lodging for Visiting Educa- 
tional Groups,” and “Educational News” (a quarterly 
newsletter), write to Department of Education, 
Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, Dear- 
born, Mich. Free to teachers. 





The manufacturers of ““Modess” have several free 
booklets for pre-teen and teen-age girls on personal 
hygiene and one for teachers only, with a teaching 
guide and anatomical chart. They may be secured 
from Personal Products Corp., Box 5366-10, Mill- 
town, N. J. 





Wrigley’s will send you an interesting booklet on 
“How to Forecast the Weather,” with beautiful color 
reproductions of the skies, for ten cents. Address 
J. N. Rubin, P. O. Box 8615, Richmond, Va. These 
materials will be found helpful to youngsters in- 
terested in meteorology. 





The Radio Corporation of America, in Camden, 
N. J., has a new functional and easy-to-use record 
catalogue, listing over 1,000 selections designed for 
the classroom teacher. These comprise material for 
curricular use in music, social studies, language arts, 
and other studies. Address Educational Services, 
Dept. BB 133, and enclose ten cents to cover mailing 
charges. 





The NEA will hold its annual convention at 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, from June 
27 to July 2. It will feature a great educational 
pageant and, for the first time since 1942, a large 
exhibit of commercial materials of special interest to 
teachers. 





Dr. William B. Levenson, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in Cleveland, has written an article in 


the NEA Yournal for December on “TV in the Class- 





room,” indicating how teachers may get the maximum 
value from television. He says the television pro- 
gram is timely; it brings authorities into the class- 
room; it gives children a sense of participation; it helps 
to create attitudes by re-enforcing the intellect with 
emotional qualities; it combats dogmatic teaching by 
presenting experts with varying points of view. How- 
ever, there are four basic prerequisites, or guiding 
principles, for radio or television in the classroom, Dr. 
Levenson believes: a functioning script, a tested pro- 
gram, practical teacher guides, and continuous evalua- 
tion, for a program which may seem valuable to the 
studio may be a waste of time educationally. In order 
that pupils may get full benefit from a TV broadcast, 
the teacher must first prepare them for it; second, re- 
enforce the experience; and third, relate it both to what 
they know and to what they want to know. This pro- 
cedure takes doing, not just viewing. 





The Film Council of America is planning an 
American Film Assembly, April 1-3, at Chicago’s 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. It will bring together for the 
first time film program users from hundreds of na- 
tional organizations and all levels of 16 mm. film pro- 
fessionals. The categories of competition will include 
many phases of education. 





Educational Services, 1730 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., has a new, free, forty-eight page 
catalogue entitled “Listing of Educational Record- 
ings, Film Strips, and Equipment for More Effective 
Learning.” It includes: a full bibliography of foreign 
language courses on records; an equipment section, 
including latest devices; and a comprehensive list of 
film strips. 





We believe that the recent improvements in motion 
picture screens and projectors will boom the demand 
eventually for 3-D pictures in the classroom. They 
will certainly prove more effective, particularly in 
fields such as science and mathematics, and give a 
sense of reality not possible with flat pictures of two 
dimensions. 





New catalogues issued by the Library of Congress 
list more than 76,000 motion pictures made in this 
country. This will indicate how difficult the problem 
of evaluation is for the classroom teacher or film 
librarian. 





More than eighty committees throughout the 
United States have made marked progress with their 
plans for educational television. Some are already 
telecasting. 
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Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 1630 
Springfield Avenue, Maplewood, N. J., has a series of 
illustrated guides to the discussion and appreciation 
of photoplays of interest to teachers and students. 
Film strips, in black and white, deal with the back- 
ground of a story; color strips reproduce scenes from 
the film. Reprints are available also. They are in- 
valuable to teachers of history and literature. 


The Coca Cola Bottling Company has published a 
series of educational booklets entitled “Our America” 
on Cotton, Electricity, Steel, Coal, Oil, Transporta- 
tion, Glass, Lumber, and Agriculture. Each has a 
highly informative description of the industry studied, 
with spaces in which to paste brightly colored pictures 
to illustrate it. They would be useful to junior high 
school teachers of geography or history. 


OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


Kennetu C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


COOPERATIVE FUND RAISING 


I 
Vi little has been done below the college level 


in the matter of appealing to corporations for 

gifts to education. Much has been said in this 
department of the BuLLETIN about the need for action 
in this area of fund raising and about the possibility of 
cooperative efforts in making appeals to foundations 
and to corporations. 

Notable exception to the first statement above is 
found in Milwaukee, where the Milwaukee-Downer 
Seminary, the Milwaukee University School, and the 
Milwaukee Country Day School combined in 1952 to 
form the United Independent School Foundation, Inc. 

Results of the first year’s solicitation, which of 
necessity was organized in a much shorter time than 
would have been considered ideal, were successful, and 
substantial checks were distributed to each of the 
three schools at the end of the year. 

At the present time, the second solicitation is under 
way, and results again appear to be quite satisfactory. 
The amount available to each school, according to 
O. W. Carpenter, president of the UISF, may well be 
the difference between a balanced and an unbalanced 
financial operation for the year. 

This department thinks it is important that inde- 
pendent schools know what is being done in this type 
of work. Not only should our member schools be con- 
versant with the program but they should investigate 
thoroughly the possibility of similar action in their 
own localities. Any area (town, city, county, state, or 
group of states) in which there exists homogeneity in 
independent schools and in educational problems is a 
potential area in which cooperative efforts could easily 
and naturally be made in seeking funds for education. 

In order to describe what has been done, I should 
like to quote from two letters from O. W. Carpenter, 
in which he explains fully the background of the 
United Independent Schoo! Foundation, its purpose, 
its methods of operation, and the nature of the appeal 
that is made. I am most grateful to Mr. Carpenter for 


his cooperation in making it possible to publish, for the 
first time, I believe, complete news concerning fund 
raising work of this type at our level. In his letter to 
me he states: 


II 


. . » Greater Milwaukee has three independent 
schools (see names above). Each of these schools 
includes primary grades and high school grades, and 
sends a substantial number of its graduates on to 
college. 

“These independent schools have been a part of 
Milwaukee educational life for a great number of 
years. Many of the men and women who have gradu- 
ated from them are active in the things that are going 
on in commerce, industry, charity, and public works in 
the Milwaukee area. Further, the alumni and families 
of the current students of these three independent 
schools form an important and very active cross- 
section of Milwaukee life. 

“Within the past seven years there have been 
several fund-raising campaigns for these three schools. 
The objectives of these campaigns have included 
capital programs, teacher retirement programs, and 
current budget aid programs. 

“In 1952 the Milwaukee Country Day School con- 
ducted a drive for capital funds and additional en- 
dowments which raised approximately one-half million 
dollars, almost entirely from non-corporate sources. 
It was shortly after that time that the Directors of 
Milwaukee Country Day School determined to try to 
interest the other schools in a group fund-raising effort 
designed to justify the support of publicly owned cor- 
porations. As a result of this effort the United Inde- 
pendent School Foundation, Inc., was formed by repre- 
sentatives of the three schools. 

“From these representatives the Officers and Di- 
rectors of the United Independent School Foundation, 
Inc., were selected, and simple by-laws and articles of 
incorporation were prepared and agreed upon. 
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“It was determined that an annual campaign 
would be conducted under the direction of a chairman 
appointed by the Board of Directors and that the fiscal 
year of the Foundation would run from June 1 to the 
following May 31. The thought behind this plan was 
to enable the Foundation to close its books as of May 
31 each year and make appropriate distribution to the 
three schools involved at or about the time of their 
commencement exercises in June. 

“The funds raised are for the exclusive purpose of 
defraying current operating expenses in the three 
schools, and are specifically not to be used for building 
programs, endowment funds, or other capital purposes. 

“The solicitation is to be from business corporations 

and from other foundations engaged in philanthropic 
activity. Of such classifications the following types of 
gifts shall be included in the Contribution Pool: 

(a) Gifts received by UISF from corporate contributors, in- 
cluding gifts earmarked for particular schools; 

(b) Gifts received by UISF from Foundations, including 

gifts earmarked for particular schools; 

(c) Gifts, if any, received from individuals, including gifts 

earmarked for particular schools; 

(d) Gifts received by participating schools from (i) business 
corporations and (ii) Foundations employed by business 
corporations as vehicles or facilities for distribution of 
corporate gifts; excepting gifts received in response to a 
particular school’s public campaign for capital funds. 

“The following types of gifts shall not be included 
in the UISF Contribution Pool: 

(a) Gifts received by any school from individual donors; 

(b) Gifts received by any school from any Foundation other 
than a Foundation employed by a business corporation 
as a vehicle or facility for distributing corporate gifts; 

(c) Gifts received by any school from corporate contributors 
or Foundations in response to such school’s public cam- 
paign for capital funds, to be used for a building pro- 
gram, endowment or other capital purpose. 

“Then at the close of the Foundation year each 
school submits to the Foundation a list of all gifts 
received during the year by the school from corpora- 
tions and foundations with such information in each 
case as may be requisite to enable the Foundation 
to determine whether or not any such gifts are properly 
to be included in the Foundation Contribution Pool. 

“In the event of any controversy as to whether or 
not a particular gift received by a school from a cor- 
poration or foundation is to be included in the Foun- 
dation Contribution Pool, the decision of the Board of 
Directors of the Foundation shall be final and binding. 


“The above provisions are principally to clarify the 
area of activity and effect of the Foundation solicita- 
tions during the first year or two of its operation and 
were believed proper to prevent misunderstandings 
which might endanger the unity of the effort. 

“At the conclusion of the annual fund-raising cam- 
paign the total amount collected by the Foundation, 
after providing a suitable reserve for expenses, is 





divided among the participating schools in such 
manner that each school receives one-third of the 
aggregate amount of gifts included in the Foundation 
Contribution Pool. It is provided, however, that the 
amount of each gift which is received by any school 
directly from the donor and which is included in the 
Foundation Pool shall be deemed an advance pay- 
ment of such school’s share of the total amount of the 
Contribution Pool and shall be accounted accordingly. 

“Tt is further provided that each gift received by 
the Foundation which is earmarked for a particular 
school shall be remitted to such school by the Founda- 
tion and shall be deemed an advance payment of such 
school’s share of the total amount of the Foundation 
Contribution Pool and shall be accounted accordingly. 

“Again, in order to prevent misunderstandings, it 
is agreed that each participating school that contem- 
plates a campaign for raising funds for a building pro- 
gram, endowment, or other capital purposes shall give 
suitable advance notice to the United Independent 
School Foundation and that there shall be full coopera- 
tion between such school and the Foundation in plan- 
ning and carrying out such campaign in a manner 
which will least conflict with the conduct of the 
Foundation’s annual fund raising. 

“The Boards of each of the participating schools 
agreed to these provisions of the plan of operation and 
to date there has been no conflict or misunderstanding 
concerning any of the points involved.” 


Ill 


The arguments on behalf of giving to the founda- 
tion are set forth in a letter that was sent out in con- 
nection with the 1952 solicitation. In this letter Mr. 
Carpenter relates also the educational needs of the 
community and the needs of the schools if they are to 


serve the community most efficiently. The letter reads, 
in part: 

“. . . Purpose of Foundation: To raise funds by joint effort 
rather than individual campaigns so as to meet rising costs of 
operation and keep these institutions strong in service to the 
community. 

“The Need: (1) Despite increased tuitions and careful man- 
agement, our expenses now are tending to run ahead of income. 
(2) Our schools do not have large endowments to offset deficits. 
(3) Annual giving to the schools has not been sufficient to close 
the gap. (4) Increasing tuitions to the necessary level would 
place too great a burden on our young parents, thus restricting 
our service to a very few who could afford it. (5) Cutting costs 
would mean cutting standards; which we must not do. 

“Facts About the Schools: (1) Milwaukee Country Day, Mil- 
waukee-Downer Seminary, and Milwaukee University School 
are— and want to remain— wholly separate educational in- 
stitutions, each performing its own distinctive service. (2) Two 
of the schools are over 100 years old and the third has been in 
operation for thirty-five years. (3) We stress college preparation 
and our graduates have represented the community in hundreds 
of different institutions of higher learning throughout the coun- 
try. (4) All three schools give some scholarships, believing it 
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beneficial to serve promising children regardless of economic 
status. (5) Parents, alumni, and friends help our schools in many 
ways; there is no lack of loyalty, interest, or energy in these 
groups. (6) Our schools give weight to the “small class” idea, 
the teacher-pupil ratio being about one to twelve; more in- 
dividual attention means sounder training. (7) That the three 
independent schools do train young people for good citizenship 
and eventual leadership is borne out by the number of our grad- 
uates who are business and civic leaders in community life. 
“Why Give to This Foundation? (1) Educational institutions 
must be kept strong and stable if they are to remain among the 
bulwarks of American freedoms. (2) Our schools are non-profit 
organizations, we are not tax-supported, have no aid from any 
public source, and possess no large endowment funds; our exis- 
tence depends solely on tuition income and gifts. (3) The need 
for college-trained persons in our business and cultural life is a 
growing one. We prepare students for college, thus providing 
an important special educational service to the community. 
This program is worthy of support. (4) Contributions to our 
school operating funds help underwrite the college preparation 
of deserving youngsters who otherwise might not be able to take 
advantage of this opportunity. (5) It is a matter of civic pride 


that these three institutions, representing sound and accepted 
principles of independent education, should endure as a part of 
the life and cultural well-being of this community. (6) Schools 
of our kind exemplify American free enterprise and deserve to 
live on as part of our American heritage. Under today’s condi- 
tions we need a broader basis of financial support to sustain this 
idea. (7) Contributions to this educational foundation are fully 
deductible under the income tax laws.” 


This department will watch with interest the re- 
sults of the second year’s operation. Furthermore we 
shall be anxious to learn of any possible change in 
public opinion concerning private education in the 
Milwaukee area — a change that might be traced to 
the efforts of the United Independent School Founda- 
tion. This operation is tremendously important and 
may have far-reaching effects upon the public relations 
procedures of our schools. In the meantime I am sure 
you will all join with us in wishing great success to the 
work of this foundation. 





WE AGREE 


“We Agree’”’ is the title of a four-page pamphlet published 
by the Association of Heads of Independent Schools of Northern 
New Jersey and mailed to the parents of students in the seven- 
teen member schools. 


A copy of this pamphlet was sent to this department along 
with an article by E. Laurence Springer, Headmaster of The 
Pingry School. I reprint below both of these, as they are further 
evidence of the lead that independent schools have been taking 
in the matter of controlling the customs of our growing boys and 
girls at the adolescent age-level. 


Harold Cruikshank deserves the thanks of many 
schools that have used his now-famous letter of De- 
cember 12, 1950 as a basis for their own codes. Schools 
in various parts of the country have followed his lead, 
and all are grateful to him. 


Since it was suggested that schools having had 
experience with a teen-age code write their views to the 
editor of THe INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN, the 
thought has occurred to us that readers might be in- 
terested in our experience in northern New Jersey. 


As early as 1945 we first called the parents of the 
Sixth Form to a special meeting to discuss Sixth Form 
parties, which, during the war years, had got out of 
hand, become boisterous, and led to serious repercus- 
sions from parents. As the result of this first meeting, 
held in December 1945, the parents and the school 
agreed mutually on certain basic principles, much the 
same in nature as those contained in Mr. Cruikshank’s 
letter. We consulted with the Sixth Formers them- 
selves and with the student council, and, from the very 
beginning, secured the cooperation and understanding 
of the older boys. 

Since 1945 there has been a meeting each year of 
the parents of the Sixth Form and a thorough discus- 
sion of the problems with the boys themselves. More- 


over, we extended these meetings of parents and of 
boys downward through the Third Form level. We 
have found it helpful to secure the cooperation and 
understanding of the boys and parents before they get 
to the upper teen-age years, and the most effective way 
of doing so is through parent meetings and discussions 
with the boys themselves. 

I was asked to speak about our experience at the 
annual meeting of the Country Day School Head- 
masters’ Association held at Williams College in 1947, 
and I again reported our experience at an open meeting 
of the Secondary Education Board, I think in 1949. 

In April 1951, the Association of Heads of Inde- 
pendent Schools of Northern New Jersey, numbering 
over twenty, adopted a code embodying the experi- 
ences that all of us had had, including the experiences 
gained by schools and parents in Cleveland, Hartford, 
and other communities. 

For the second successive year, the schools in our 
Association have mailed out to their parents a copy 
of the code in the fall of the year, and each school in 
its own way has discussed the code with parents and 
students. 

All of us feel there has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in the conduct of social activities and that, on 
the whole, there have been acceptance and understand- 
ing on the part of the young people themselves. 


—E. Laurence Sprincer, Headmaster, 
The Pingry School, 
Hillside, N. J. 
WE AGREE 

on the basic principles expressed herein, which have been de- 
veloped out of the experience of many parents. 
These principles were evolued by parent representatives and 
school heads of the seventeen independent schools whose names 
appear on the back of this folder. 
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Many student government leaders and older pupils in a num- 
ber of schools helped to work out these principles. 
Similar “‘teen-age’’ codes of social behavior have been adopted 
by groups of schools, both independent and public, in Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Hartford, Providence and other metropoli- 
tan centers. 
We believe that progress can be made through mutual under- 
standing and good will and it is in this spirit that we send you 
these recommendations. 

AssociaTIon OF HEADs oF INDEPENDENT 

Scnoo.ts or NortHERN New JERSEY 


Autumn, 1953 

Every parent and school head is concerned with the social 
life of our young people. With the thought that it may be help- 
ful to you, the schools indicated below would like to state their 
recommendations with respect to the social activities of their 
students, 

We recognize that the conduct of your child outside of school 
is your responsibility and we want to cooperate with you to the 
fullest extent, Once a student has been admitted to the school, 
his conduct at all times reflects upon the school and is therefore 
a matter of concern to the school. 

We believe that with common sense as our guide the follow- 
ing suggestions will apply generally and will contribute to the 
well-being of our young people: 


1. Insist that your boy or girl go to no party to which he or she 
is not invited and insist that no one be allowed at your party 
who is not invited. There should be a definite closing time, 
which should be made known in advance and should not be 
extended. 

2. Every party of teen-agers should be adequately chaperoned. 
Have no parties at your house unless you are there and in 
evidence, 

3. Before a boy or girl leaves home for a party, there should be 
a clear understanding between the parents and the young 
person how the latter will travel to and from the party and 
the hour of return. 

4. We disapprove of party after party into the small hours, 
Insist that your boy or girl telephone you if he or she is to 
be out later than agreed. 

5. Impress upon your son or daughter the full extent of the 
responsibility involved when he or she is driving someone in 
a car, and the added hazard of driving another person’s car. 

6. We consider it dangerous and contrary to the best interests 
of young people of high school age for parents to allow in- 
toxicating drinks including beer at parties. Whatever a 
parent may think about the education of his son or daughter 
in the matter of drinking, we think it is wrong for parents to 
offer intoxicating drinks to other people’s children, 

7. Young people should feel a strong obligation to prevent 
damage in the home of the host and hostess. Careless and 
thoughtless behavior at a party may lead to expensive and 
unnecessary damage, 


DRIVING SAFETY 

School administrators as well as parents and the police have 
long been concerned with driver education. 

In this field of education and community relations also the 
independent schools have been effective in their work with stu- 
dents. The following article discusses the problem as it has been 
handled in Providence, R. I. 


A full day’s meeting known as the “First Rhode 
Island Teen-Age Safety Conference” was attended by 
104 secondary school students at the Sheraton-Bilt- 





more Hotel in Providence, R. I., on November 2. 
Public, private, and parochial schools, representing an 
enrollment of 23,500 students at the high school level, 
each had sent two delegates. Although the conference 
was sponsored by the Safety Council Division of the 
Automobile Club of Rhode Island in cooperation with 
the R. I. Department of Education, the R. I. Registry 
of Motor Vehicles, and the Metropolitan Traffic Safety 
Organization, the student-delegates conducted their 
own panels, chose their discussion group leaders, and 
appointed John M. Snyder, Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., general chairman of the conference. 


The preliminary meetings of the morning were 
planned so that each of four groups could discuss 
questions posed by the sponsors, form an opinion, and 
draw up a resolution pertinent to each question 
studied. After luncheon, the conference met for a full- 
dress discussion of each opinion resulting from the 
morning study panels, which had been conducted 
with such unity of purpose that only two of eighteen 
resolutions were rejected in the afternoon assembly of 
all the delegates. 

One of the recommendations made by the young 
people themselves was that “all new applicants for a 
driver’s license should be given a probationary period 
of six months, during which time any violation, with 
the exception of over-time parking, would result in 
suspension of the license for a period to be determined 
by the registrar of motor vehicles.” The conference 
felt also that driver education should be compulsory in 
all secondary schools, that regular classes in such a 
program should be small enough for effective teaching, 
and that credit should be given on an hourly basis 
equal to that of other high school courses. It was re- 
solved that proper driving training is more important 
than athletics in relation to enjoyment later in life; 
indeed, from a social point of view it is more important 
to be an expert driver than an expert athlete. In the 
light of the candid observations of these students it is 
not surprising, furthermore, that they recommended 
not only greater safety steps by traffic engineering de- 
partments of the state, but also more rigid require- 
ments for a driver’s license. It was not held, however, 
that the minimum age for applicants should be raised 
from sixteen to eighteen, inasmuch as the latter age 
group has no better accident record than drivers under 
eighteen; but they did feel that more careful screening 
of all applicants was the answer to many problems in 
safe driving. 

Even the use of the family car at the discretion of 
parents came under discussion and resolution. Young 
folk need to be far more cooperative with parental 
wishes. The conference delegates urged that their 
thinking be seconded by an organization of parents, 
also, to discuss the problems of the teen-age driver. 
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Insistence upon wider publicity and understanding of 
all safety measures in driving was a persisting thread 
in the warp and woof of their resolutions. 

As the conference closed, the students brought to a 
vote the suggestion that a traffic safety discussion of 
this type was so helpful that one should be held every 
six months. They recommended that an interim or- 
ganization should be set up to function between con- 
ferences in order to raise questions and to discuss 
problems proper to further understanding of the issues 
involved in making better teen-age drivers. 


— TuHeopore S. WuiTForp, 
Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I. 


VISITORS TO INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Cooperating with the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce’s second annual Educational-Business Day, St. 
Louis Country Day School enjoyed the opportunity 
of having six businessmen visit the school. 

The men saw a cross-section of a typical school day. 
Upon arrival and before school started, they attended 
the school’s administrators’ morning meeting. Fol- 
lowing this, they were escorted by Headmaster 
Ashby T. Harper to formal classes in history, mathe- 
matics, English, and physics. After chapel, they were 
taken on a walking tour of the campus and playing 
fields. Intra-mural athletic games, lunch with the 
boys, and a final briefing on the problems of the in- 
dependent school completed their day. 

Their evaluation is best indicated by their notes of 
appreciation. To quote from two, Radio Station 
KXOK’s news editor wrote: “. .. My only regret was 
that time would not permit a full hour in each class. I 
am confident that I was enjoying the experience per- 
haps even more than the boys in the regular class... . 
I came back to the office aware that our problems are 
not the only ones in the world.” 

The manager of Lincoln-Mercury’s industrial rela- 
tions department wrote: “. .. I do want you to know 
how much I appreciate having had this opportunity to 
spend such a pleasant day with the students and 
faculty of St. Louis Country Day School. .. .” 

Next fall, faculty members will be the guests of in- 
dustrialists and businessmen throughout the greater 
St. Louis area. 





In December, thirty-five prospective teachers from 
Wesleyan University, Trinity College, and Yale Uni- 
versity visited The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., 
to survey the work and life in an independent boarding 
school. This visit is an annual affair in response to in- 
vitations to five nearby public and private liberal arts 
and teachers colleges. 

Arriving at Choate at 10:00 A.M., the visitors were 


given the program for the day, directions, an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions and to read the Choate Mas- 
ters Handbook. During the last three scholastic 
periods they visited classes of their choice. 

Following lunch with the masters in the depart- 
ments of their especial interest, the guests submitted 
questions which were answered by The Reverend 
Seymour St. John, Headmaster of Choate, and a 
faculty panel. Most of the questions were submitted 
prior to the meeting. 

It was the consensus of the guests and the Choate 
faculty that the meeting was mutually profitable. 





EDUCATION FOR WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


The Bureau of Research of the Secondary Education 
Board announces the publication of an important report 
entitled “Education for World Understanding.’’ Based 
on the results of the long questionnaire sent out to member 
schools last spring, this report tells in interesting detail 
what the independent schools of the SEB are doing in the 
field of education for world understanding. Question- 
naires were returned by 140 schools. 

Every member school has received one complimentary 
copy of the report. Additional copies may be had for the 
following prices: 

Members: 45c postpaid 
Non-Members: 55c postpaid 








SPRING CHORAL FESTIVAL OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

At four o’clock on Sunday, April 25, the Spring Choral 
Festival of Secondary Schools will make its debut at 
Bushnell Memorial Hall in Hartford, Conn, This concert, 
taking shape under the guidance of George Morgan from 
The Taft School, owes its inspiration to the excellent 
choral demonstration given in the music section meeting 
of the SEB’s Annual Conference of 1953. It will involve 
approximately 600 voices derived from fifteen schools: two 
in New York City, eight in Connecticut, five in Massachu- 
setts. The girls’ schools include Bancroft, Chaffee, Emma 
Willard, Mary A. Burnham, Miss Hall’s, and Westover. 
The boys’ schools include Avon Old Farms, Berkshire, 
Hotchkiss, Loomis, Millbrook, South Kent, Taft, West- 
minster, and Williston. 

The Festival is fortunate in having for its conductor 
Moshe Paranov, director of the Julius Hartt Musical 
Foundation in Hartford, who brings with him the Hartt 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The program will feature a large portion of The Crea- 
tion, by Haydn, sung by approximately 400 mixed voices. 
Soloists for this will be Betty Ann Busch, soprano, Howard 
Jarrett, tenor, and Philip Treggor, bass. In addition there 
will be a short work for orchestra alone, three numbers by 
the combined boys’ choruses, and excerpts from Vaughan 
Williams’ Cantata, Folk Songs of the Four Seasons, by the 
combined girls’ choruses, 

All in all, it promises to be an exciting event, and those 
who are striving to make it so hope that it will be the first 
of many to come. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseru R. W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Coney, Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 

Believing that French taught in the lower grades 
will help foster an international point of view and give 
the children a background for one world citizenship, 
the tool for better understanding of the world in which 
we live, Randell School, Denver, Colo., has this year 
started an intensive program of French instruction in 
the Lower School. This course, as well as the French 
courses in the Upper School, is administered by Mlle 
Rose Newmeyer. 

Speaking French is an important key to arousing 
pupil interest. Therefore, starting in the first grade, 
the direct or aural-oral approach is used, instruction 
being carried on completely in the French language. 
Repetition of expressions and names of objects within 
the child’s perspective, soon results in the acquiring of a 
fundamental vocabulary of French words. The time is 
divided between a legon de choses, songs, and always 
easy French games. Results obtained have demon- 
strated that learning French at an early age is a won- 
derful and worthwhile adventure 





The Cincinnati Country Day School of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is experimenting in a new reading program 
designed for average and good readers, as well as poor 
ones. 

The purpose of the program is to increase reading 
speed without loss of comprehension. For this a 
tachistoscope, which flashes a line at a speed of one 
one-hundredth of a second, is used. It stretches the 
eye span so that a pupil who can only read a segment 
of the line at first can soon absorb the entire line at a 
glance. 

The senior class is taking part in the experiment. 
It will take reading tests before and after the comple- 
tion of the program. If there is an improvement in the 
scores, the entire high school will be included in this 
plan next year. 





Two-thirds of the curriculum at St. Louis Coun- 
try Day School, St. Louis, Mo., is devoted to lan- 
guage and mathematics, according to an analysis made 
by faculty member C. Robert Wells, who undertook 
a study of “emphasis ratios” for new school planning 
purposes. 

Out of 566 class periods a week some 238 classes or 
42 per cent are used by the language masters in 


English, Latin, French, German, Spanish, general 
language, and Russian. 

There are 117 mathematics classes a week for 21 
per cent of the curriculum. 


Miscellaneous courses such as music, art, manual, 
remedial reading, handwriting, and religion total 102 
periods a week or 18 per cent. 

Social studies, including history and geography, 
total sixty-four periods or 11 per cent, while the 
physical sciences of biology, chemistry, physics, and 
general science meet forty-five periods a week for 8 
per cent of the total subject matter taught. 


PARENTS HELP THE ART 
DEPARTMENT 


Too often the relations between a school and its 
Parents’ Association resemble those of an unhappy 
marriage. The two parties look upon each other with 
suspicion, and the less they have to do with each other, 
the better. 

Sometimes, though, there is the serenity and 
strength of a happy union between the two. There is 
the mutual regard of good partners between school 
and parents. Each respects the other’s right to make 
decisions in his own sphere, and what is more difficult, 
maintains a strict hands-off policy in the area of the 
other’s activity. When one needs help (and this is 
usually financial, for the school is always the poorer 
partner) the other does his best to supply the neces- 
sary aid. Where such unity exists, the combined 
energy and good-will of school and parent can accom- 
plish minor miracles. 


This happy state prevails between the Collegiate 
School, New York City, and its parents, and may 
be illustrated in the work of the Art Committee of the 
Parents’ Association. 

The parents had become aware of the increasing 
importance of art as a factor in a well-rounded educa- 
tion, and felt that their sons ought to be exposed to 
more of it. Collegiate School felt the same way, but 
there were obstacles to be dealt with. It laid the 
problem before the Parents’ Association. The school 
building was old, and crammed to the doors with a 
full enrollment. Every inch was being used for school 
activities. No space could be spared for a separate art 
room. The art teacher worked with the boys in their 
home rooms at their own desks. The pupils were being - 
given as much art instruction as could be fitted into 
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the art period, although valuable time was lost both in 
preparing the room for art work and in cleaning up 
after it. The scope of work in art was thus seriously 
hampered by lack of working space. 

With the consent of the school, the Parents’ Asso- 
ciation appropriated money from its own funds to 
install three large display boards in the school corri- 
dors. It elected an Art Committee. The Committee 
held a meeting with the art critic of a leading New 
York newspaper and museum representatives, and 
Collegiate’s enriched art program was on its way. 

Exhibits were displayed from any number of the 
art sources which abound in New York. The boys were 
immediately interested, and were vigorous and arti- 
culate critics. The faculty appreciated the oppor- 
tunity the displays offered to illustrate various courses, 
and asked for pictures that would do it best. The 
school granted the Art Committee three or four as- 
semblies during the school year at which speakers on 
art subjects could address the boys. 


The following year, when an additional building 
was purchased, Collegiate again evinced its belief in 
the Parents’ Association’s opinion, and appropriated 
one precious room as a studio. The art teacher volun- 
teered to lend her own kiln to the studio if its trans- 
portation charges from the country were paid. This 
expense was gladly met by an Art Committee member. 
Money was needed for other special equipment, only 
part of which the school could afford at the time. The 
Parents’ Association matched the amount which the 
school had available for this purpose. Bolstered by 
the knowledge that the parents and the school were so 
firmly supporting her, the art teacher haunted second- 
(and third-) hand tool shops, and made such canny 
purchases that the studio has excellent basic equip- 
ment. Jars and paint rags and odds and ends of art 
necessities are brought to school by the boys. 


During the current year, the Art Committee has 
paid for only one prepared exhibit, preferring to use its 
own ingenuity in providing art displays, and using the 
money given it by the Parents’ Association to add to 
the attractiveness of the school. 

It had a fluorescent light installed in a glass show- 
case, which added immeasurably to the latter’s effec- 
tiveness. The school uses this to display the boys’ 
work in shop and in art, for it understands that the 
showcase and display boards are available to it for any 
exhibit of its own projects or those of its various 
clubs. 

This year the exhibits provided by the parents’ 
Art Committee have been displays of good design in 
modern living. These have made available to the 
pupils a broader view of art outside of academic in- 
struction. There have been exhibitions in the fields of 
car design, of glass, woodcarving, books, and costumes, 


with well-known designers contributing their work 
generously and graciously. 

This example of the work of one committee of 
parents may show that a school and its Parents’ Asso- 
ciation can be joined in a mutually rewarding way. 
Differences of opinion will invariably spring up, as 
they must in any lively and expanding concern, but 
if they are met with good-will and elasticity of point of 
view on both sides, the result will be the harmony that 
prevails between Collegiate and its parents. 


THE LIBRARY THE CENTER OF THE 
SCHOOL 

Integration in schools is where you find it. It is not 
necessarily discovered in curricula-core, or otherwise. 
The library of The Park School, in Baltimore, Md., 
has been developing an approach and practice which 
now come near to realizing the dream of all good 
librarians, to make the library a focal point in the 
community. 


Paradoxically, it all came to a head — this in- 
creased importance in the life of the school — through 
the loss of an excellent librarian for the Lower School 
library, who found irresistible opportunities elsewhere. 
A suggestion by a teacher in the Lower School and the 
leadership of one interested mother brought forth 
volunteers among the mothers of the younger pupils, 
to relieve the overburdened school librarian. Ten 
mothers began coming in for one morning or an after- 
noon a week, working singly or by twos or threes, ac- 
cording to the needs of the day. 


These volunteers, untrained in library methods, 
with the help of the school librarian worked out simple 
rules of procedure which are posted near the desk. 
With these rules they can efficiently check in and out 
the books of pupils of the Kindergarten, Primary and 
Intermediate Departments, and interest these small | 
children in reading books, or in taking them home for 
others to read to them. Two mothers, who are highly 
skilled in storytelling, also come in regularly to delight 
their young audiences. 


When the week of the annual pre-Christmas Book 
Fair drew near, it was evident that something new had 
been added to the usual picture. These mothers had 
discovered a feeling of group ownership; a library was 
theirs. Why not participate in the preparations for the 
big event? Their participation assumed significant 
proportions. Some of the mothers went with the li- 
brarian to help select the books which would be 
offered for sale. Throughout the two days of the Book 
Fair, some of them were constantly present, helping 
other parents to make the best choices. 

In the days preceding the fair, others had been 
preparing for the event. Ninth-grade girls were learn- 
ing the fine art of good hostesses for the tea on both 
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days. Other junior high school pupils, including the 
Junior High School Library Committee, helped deco- 
rate both library rooms, and helped the mothers wait 
on the younger customers and their parents during the 
sale. The Senior High School Library Committee bore 
the main responsibility, under the librarian, for room 
decorations, for the playing of background music, as 
well as for the displaying of the books, the selling, and 
the keeping of all records and managing the finances. 
Most of the posters advertising Book Week were made 
by intermediate pupils; a few others, together with 
some more than life-sized advertising figures, sta- 
tioned here and there in the halls, were the work of 
senior high school pupils. 

The sale of $700 worth of books, unprecedented at 
earlier fairs, is to no one the measure of the success of 
last fall’s Book Fair. Its measure is the extent of 
wholehearted community participation which the 
event revealed, the pooled effort of parents, pupils, 
and teachers. 

Yet the success of the fair is not a complete meas- 
ure of the integrating forces brought into play by the 
library of Park School. The fair was a brief affair, 
much of its activity of a temporary nature. But the 
mothers continue to carry on the daily work of their 
lower school library, and to feel a new bond of close- 
ness with the school. And the Junior and Senior Li- 
brary Committees continue work begun in other 
years. There are some of the older pupils always at 
work daily at tasks appropriate for them, gaining 
valuable insight into the aims, methods, and services of 
libraries, as well as performing recognized community 
service. They successfully take full charge during the 
librarian’s lunch hour, or her absence from school. 
Call it pooled effort; call it community service or 
integration. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


As the first bright days of spring cut ice and snow 
from under the winter sports’ teams, the sugar house at 
Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass., takes the spot- 
light in extra-curricular activity. For the past six years 
a “corporation” directed entirely by students has 
hauled wood, driven spiles into 300 maple trees, 
operated a small Vermont evaporator, and drawn off a 
top-grade product guaranteed by its own special 
label. Through the years this group has brought 
scientific precision to an ancient process. 

These syrup-makers have accumulated informa- 
tion in a field where techniques are usually passed 
down informally from generation to generation. The 
neophyte’s first lesson is to distinguish, without 
benefit of leaves, the sugar maple in the hardwood 
forest. Legendary is the plight of the apprentice who 
carelessly tapped a telegraph pole. Members of the 
group have studied the productivity of maples of 





different ages and location, as well as the specific 
gravity of sap at different stages of a “run.” They 
accurately estimate viscosity, and adjust “‘finishing- 
off” temperature for the daily changes in atmospheric 
pressure. Like all up-to-date producers, they are 
experimenting with new plastic buckets. 

Of the many mountain activities at Berkshire, 
maple-sugaring has become one of the most popular. 
The cloud of steam over the sugar house is a compel- 
ling invitation to the whole community to sample the 
first run of 1954. 





Five years ago the students and faculty of the 
Southern Arizona School for Boys near Tucson, 
Ariz., produced a public horse show as a means of es- 
tablishing a self-perpetuating scholarship fund. After 
all bills were paid, the show committee turned over 
$889.80 to Headmaster Russell B. Fairgrieve and 
received his assurance that the show would be an 
annual feature of the school program. Each year the 
profits have been a little higher, totalling about $6,000 
in five years. The 1954 show will be staged March 21, 
with expectations of another $1,500 for the fund. 

The SAS Horse Show now ranks with the finest 
and most popular in the Southwest, attracting ex- 
hibitors and spectators from afar. The remarkable 
thing about it, from the educator’s point of view, is 
that it is prepared and produced entirely by the stu- 
dents (seventy ’teen-agers) and the staff and faculty 
(some twenty-five adults) without the sacrifice of class 
or study periods. 

Every boy and man on the premises has a part in 
this preparation, geared to his talents and with regard 
for his capabilities. Chairman of the show committee 
since 1952 has been Dean of Boys Robert H. Felty. He 
knows his boys: who can be trusted to man the con- 
cession stand, who will drive fence stakes exactly 
fifteen feet apart when so directed, and who will do 
better directing traffic, replacing jumps between 
knockdowns, or addressing and stuffing envelopes. 

Mr. Felty begins assigning responsibilities in early 
January, assisted by his student committee of five who 
confer with him on major decisions and head the 
principal committees. 

By the first of March the premium lists are out, 
Tucson’s business and professional men have been 
rallied to contribute trophies and ribbons and to fill 
advertising space in the program, the judges have been 
signed up along with the ambulance service, the water 
cart, the public address system, the veterinarian, and 
other indispensables; and the entries are being tallied 
and recorded. 

By March 15 the physics teacher, Walter Ormsby, 
has the school polo field precisely staked out for the 
350’ x 125’ show arena, the parking slots, the officials’ 
stand, the concession stand, the facilities for “ladies” 
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and “men.” In the final week the fences and struc- 
tures are put into place, the field is limed, the freshly 
painted jumps are stacked at the “back gate,” the 
program is proof-read and printed, the cold drinks are 
put on ice and the hamburgers and hot dogs on the 
fire. 


Somehow in the midst of all this the students who 
will ride in the show have found time to school and 
curry their horses (about half of them have their own 
mounts and the others use the school’s string) and to 
sharpen their equitation skills with the western and 
English riding masters on the staff. They enter the 
classes, win or lose, and go back to the jobs which 
make the show appear to run itself. 

And on Monday morning — the “morning after’? 
Classes are recessed at noon, but not for relaxation or 
self-congratulation. In two hours the boys have re- 
moved from the field every piece of equipment, every 
foot of fence and rope, every board, and restored it to 
its appointed place to await the Seventh Annual SAS 
Horse Show on March 20, 1955. 





The Third Annual Debate Tournament sponsored 
by the Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., will be held on Saturday, April 24, on the Acad- 
emy’s campus. Valley Forge will again play host to a 
number of preparatory school teams as in the past. 
Last year eighteen schools from eight states attended 
the tournament. 

The all-day tournament will begin at eight o’clock 
with registration followed by the morning rounds of 
debate. In the afternoon the rounds of debate will 
continue up to the final round, after which the winning 
team will be presented with the cup by the Dean of the 
Academic Department. The individual winners will 
receive medals at this time. 


The topic for this year is the National Secondary 
School debate topic “Resolved: that the President of 
the United States should be elected by a direct vote 
of the people.” 


The tournament is sponsored by Valley Forge 
Military Academy to encourage and promote debating 
among American preparatory schools. In addition to 
the rounds of debating a special feature of the day will 
be a critique held in the Officers’ Lounge of Lafayette 
Hall. At this time college debate coaches will lead a 
discussion of debating techniques and methods with 
the coaches from the participating schools. 

Accommodations for debaters and coaches will be 
provided on the Academy campus. The Patrick 
Henry Forensic Society will act as hosts for the par- 
ticipating schools. Colonel Andrew F. Weidener and 
Mr. Stuart T. Cooke will represent the academic 
faculty as hosts for this tournament. 


Schools interested in participating in this tourna- 
ment are urged to communicate with either Colonel 
Weidener or Mr. Cooke at the Valley Forge Military 
Academy, Wayne, Pa. 





Places and events within reach of Washington, 
Conn., provide interesting educational sidelights for 
Gunnery students. Recently a freshman English 
section visited Washington Irving’s home in Tarry- 
town, and a group of students on the invitation of the 
Electric Boat Company in Groton, Conn., attended 
the launching of the atom-powered submarine 
Nautilus. 

The Vesper Choir was taken by its Directors, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Mercer, to hear a Sunday evening 
program by the Yale Divinity School Choir, and the 
cast of “Journey’s End,” Fall term Dramatic Club 
production, heard Anne Baxter, Raymond Massey, 
and Tyrone Power in “John Brown’s Body” at the 
Shubert Theatre in New Haven. The French Club 
heard recent lectures by Henri Peyre of Yale on ‘“‘Nine- 
teenth Century French Art” and by Vincent Guillo- 
ton of Smith College on “France 1954.” 

Ten boys accompanied by Chaplain and Mrs. John 
W. Moore attended the Northfield Conference on 
“Religion, Reality and Responsibility” early in 
December. 





The new Wednesday afternoon activity program 
of Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., as reported 
in the January, 1954, issue of THe INDEPENDENT 
Scuoot Butvetin, has proved a great success. Under 
this program, more time is available for students to 
take field trips to places of interest in the Pittsburgh 
area. During the last three months, groups of stu- 
dents have visited the Buhl Planetarium in Pitts- 
burgh, the Homestead plant of the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass works at Ford 
City, the local filtration plant, and the offices and 
printing shop of the Pittsburgh Press, one of Pitts- 
burgh’s evening newspapers. Two trips are already 
planned for March, one to the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories, and another to the East Pittsburgh 
plant of the Westinghouse Corporation. 





The Governor Dummer Academy Glee Club, 
together with the glee clubs of The Beaver Coun- 
try Day School, Dana Hall, Groton School, 
Milton Academy, The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Walnut Hill School, and The Winsor School, pre- 
sented the ninth annual concert of the New England 
Preparatory School Music Festival Chorus at Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, on Sunday afternoon, March 7. 
Rose Bampton, formerly with the Metropolitan Opera 
and wife of Wilfrid Pelletier, who again directed the 
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chorus, was a guest soloist, along with Denis Harbour. 
Forty-one members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra also participated. The 320 voices from the 
eight clubs blended into a single chorus to present 
Handel’s Messiah and Two Psalms and Christ, To 
Thee Be Glory by Schutz. 

On Saturday afternoon, February 27, the directors 
and six members from each club appeared on a T.V. 
show sponsored jointly by WBZ and the Boston G/ode 
to advertise the concert. 





In cooperation with a Rhode Island program for 
more widely spread instruction in water safety and life- 
saving, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., will 
inaugurate a regular course in these fields between the 
close of the winter sports schedule and spring vaca- 
tion. The school swimming instructors will teach the 
program, which leads to Red Cross badge awards for 
students successfully completing the course. 

Inasmuch as Rhode Island offers unusually nu- 
merous recreational areas on its coastline and around 
its ponds, the Division of Parks and Recreation is 
giving especial attention to the creation of a strong 
reserve of those eligible for paid lifeguard posts. 
Courses in first aid as well as water safety instruction 
will be necessary requisites for applications for life- 
guard work at state beaches, too. 

General surf and non-surf tests will be arranged 
late in June to complete the cooperative work of 
secondary schools and colleges carried on during late 
winter and spring months in accordance with the state 
program. 





The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., and its 
Alumni Association are presenting a series of three 
lectures in honor of the late Robert A. Taft. 

Mr. Taft, a graduate of the school in 1906, was 
keenly interested in the school, which was founded by 
his uncle, Horace D. Taft, in 1890. He served for 
many years on the school’s board of trustees, and his 
four sons are also Taft graduates. His brother, Charles 
P. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio, is present chairman of the 
board. 

Throughout his distinguished career of public 
service, Robert Taft exemplified the ideals of the 
school and its founder. It is fitting and proper that the 
school and alumni honor the memory of one of the 
greatest of its alumni. 

The Hon. John Lodge, Governor of Connecticut, 
inaugurated the Robert Taft Memorial Lecture Series 
and presented William S. White of the New York 
Times’ Washington, D. C., staff. Mr. White’s topic 
was “The Meaning of Robert Taft, Then and Now.” 

The Hon, Walter H. Judd, Republican Represen- 
tative from Minnesota, gave the second address in the 





series. His topic will be “The Free World’s Stake in 
Asia.” 


Tentative plans call for the third lecture to be given 
sometime in April. 





“Truth and the Liberal Arts” is the general topic 
for a series of five lectures being given by members of 
the Taft School faculty, Watertown, Conn. These 
informal lectures are open to the school community 
and the general public and are given Thursday eve- 
nings in the Harley Roberts Room of the school. 

The first lecture, entitled “Ideality and Reality” 
was given by Dr. Robert Woolsey of the classics de- 
partment. Each talk is followed by a question and 
discussion period. A wide variety of subject matter is 
covered in the series. The other lectures in the series 
are: 

“‘Existentialism and Soren Kirkegaard” 
by The Rev. Mr. Channing Jeschke; 
“Truth and the Historian” 
by Mr. Henry P. Stearns; 
“... And the Truth shall make you free” 
by Mr. William E. Sullivan; and 
“Antoine Laurent Lavoisier” 
by Dr. Paul Lovett-Janison. 


The average attendance at these lectures has been 
excellent, and it is hoped that the series may become 
an annual affair. 





Over half of the student body at Vermont Acad- 
emy, Saxtons River, Vt., are taking part in the school’s 
extensive ski program this winter. As usual the varsity 
ski team is coached by Warren Chivers, former Dart- 
mouth ski captain and Olympic skier, while the junior 
varsity team is coached by Robert Rock. A number of 
boys who have never skied before are receiving basic 
ski instruction under the direction of Nathaniel Niles, 
while a large group of intermediate skiers combine 
periods of instruction with cross country trips and 
downhill skiing under the watchful eyes of Angus 
Black and Austin Caswell. 


During the fall, members of the Trail Crew of the 
Outing Club added more to the school’s excellent ski 
facilities by installing an electric ski tow to replace a 
tow operated by a gasoline engine. In addition, more 
cross-country trails were cut, and a series of steps up 
the slope to the ski jump were constructed to make it 
easier for the jumpers to climb. Vermont Academy’s 
Roger Emerson Memorial Jumping Hill, a 30 meter 
jump, is located on the campus. It is possibly the only 
prep school jump of this size to be so located. 

At the end of the season a series of ski proficiency 
tests are given which test how good an all-around skier 
a boy is. All members of the school student body are 
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eligible to take these tests, which are conducted by 
Nathaniel Niles and include all elements of skiing from 
walking to high speed turns. 





Calhoun School (girls), New York City, partici- 
pated with Horace Mann School, Riverdale, New 
York City, in their first joint art exhibition, held in 
January in the new Horace Mann art studio. Calhoun 
students contributed about thirty-five and Horace 
Mann about sixty art works, comprising oil paintings, 
water colors, drawings, models, and sculptures. Co- 
operating in arranging the exhibit were Elizabeth 
Parmelee, headmistress of Calhoun School; John 
Loftus, Calhoun art director; Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, 
Horace Mann principal; and Ion Theodore, Horace 
Mann art director. 





Through the Camp Program Committee, a sub- 
committee of the United States Committee for 
UNICEF, the Riverdale Country Schools, New 
York, N. Y., are previewing films that will be used 
throughout the world. Harold Klue, committee 
member representing the Riverdale Country Schools 
and Camp Riverdale, announced that the objective of 
the program is to acquaint the children of this country 
with the work of UNICEF. The previewing program 
is to help determine what type of film can most readily 
accomplish this objective. 

The subcommittee is interested in the student and 
teacher reaction so that the films can be recommended 
for camp programs throughout the country. Along 
with these films, the committee is planning to distrib- 
ute material that will fit into the crafts, dance, dra- 
matic, nature study programs for any type of camp. 

These films, which will be available to groups 
through the Public Information Service of the UN, 
will be evaluated by the teachers and the students of 
the Riverdale Country School for Boys and the 
Neighborhood School. To date, two films dealing with 
children of the world have been evaluated, and several 
more will be shown in the near future. This program 
will be used quite extensively to supplement the 
already international character of Camp Riverdale at 
Long Lake, New York. 





A constructive step in public-independent school 
relations developed last autumn when The Thacher 
School, Ojai, Calif., became the twelfth member 
— and the only independent school member — of the 
Santa Barbara Ventura Interschool Council. 

Participating schools each send four students with 
a faculty representative to the meetings held nearly 
every month at the current “host” school. Delegates 
are student council members elected by their class- 
mates, and their discussions focus on student govern- 
ment problems, school clubs, improvement and en- 


couragement of intra-school and inter-school relation- 
ships, as well as school-community points of contact. 
The council members also sponsor programs of varied 
sorts. At the most recent meeting, an International 
Forum was held in which eleven students talked on as 
many countries, and in which Renos Parapantakis of 
Athens, Greece, Thacher School’s present American 
Friends Service student, spoke on his homeland. 





A number of reproductions of famous paintings 
have been mounted and framed at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. The purpose of these pictures is to 
help stimulate interest and curiosity in the great 
painting of the ages. These paintings have been 
placed in various rooms about the school, where the 
students will see them. They will be changed and 
rotated from time to time, so that eventually all of the 
boys will see all of the paintings. 

A special effort was made to include a representa- 
tive example of all the different schools of painting, 
keeping in mind the kind of subject matter that would 
appeal to students of this age. Included in the collec- 
tion are examples from the French, American, Mexi- 
can, Italian, Flemish, Dutch, German and Spanish 
schools of painting. 

The school hopes to be able to add to this collec- 
tion from time to time so that all schools of painting 
will be adequately represented. A larger collection 
would also enable St. Paul’s to have a library of paint- 
ings which then could circulate from the Art Room of 
the Sheldon Library to a boy’s room for a term or a 
year. 





Boys and faculty have been active in increasing the 
number of contacts between Lakeside School and the 
Seattle community. In the fall of 1952 some twenty 
boys volunteered to provide student help in the 
therapy department of the Children’s Orthopedic 
Hospital in Seattle. Participation involves two after- 
noons a week during the entire winter. Since this was 
the first time that student help had been used by the 
hospital, the experiment was, at first, undertaken with 
some reservations. It proved successful, however, for 
both the boys and the hospital. The program is being 
continued in the current year. 

For the second consecutive year, the Student 
Senate has taken the entire responsibility for the an- 
nual United Good Neighbor Drive among Lakeside 
students. This fall the seniors offered to yield their 
school privileges for a day to the members of any class 
that topped them in donations. 

Lakeside students also take part in the annual 
conference on Inter-racial Relations sponsored by the 
Civic Unity Committee, in the Traffic Safety Con- 
ference, and in other civic enterprises. 
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NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 


At Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., plans to realize the long-cherished dream of a 
school chapel have suddenly materialized in a most 
unexpected way. Just after Christmas at the same 
time when Henry B. Poor, the headmaster, and his 
wife were considering the possibility of a chapel built 
by students and faculty members, the school archi- 
tect, Carlisle B. Guy, suggested the same thing. 
Furthermore, Mr. Guy offered to donate both the 
plans for the building and his services as building 
“supervisor.” The idea was enthusiastically received 
first by the faculty, the older members of which have 
felt the need for a chapel since the founding of the 
school twenty-three years ago. The student body also 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of the project. Con- 
sequently, an immediate start is being made. An 
excellent location, which will provide a view of Pike’s 
Peak through a planned large window at the west end 
of the building, has been chosen, and the excavating 
for the foundation will start in the spring. 





The new chapel at St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
School, Austin, Tex., was dedicated on December 18. 
The outstanding feature of the building, designed by 
Fehr and Granger of Austin, is its ancient or standing 
altar. This represents the first use of such an altar in 
the Southwest, or, as far as is known, in any other 
parochial-school chapel. The present seating capacity 
of the chapel is 200, and the plans provide for exten- 
sion in future years of the present structure to gain 
additional seating capacity. The building, in keeping 
with the modern architecture of the school, is con- 
structed of a field stone indigenous to the countryside. 
This represents another milestone in a planned pro- 
gram of expansion of school facilities. 

Installation now in progress of an infiltration and 
chlorination system will complete the new one hun- 
dred by forty-two foot swimming pool for use of stu- 
dents upon their return from the spring recess. 





St. Louis Country Day School’s New Site Fund 
has received pledges of $381,000, of which $296,000 
has already been paid, James S. McDonnell, Jr., 
president of the school’s board of trustees, announced 
recently. 

The trustees have purchased, in the school’s name, 
fifty-six acres adjacent to Mary Institute, a school for 
girls, in St. Louis County, Mo. 

Since St. Louis Country Day School was estab- 
lished in its present location in 1917, the residential 
section from which the school’s students come has 
moved west rather than north, thereby leaving the 
school isolated and necessitating long bus rides for the 
students. Furthermore, runways for the municipal 


airport are only a quarter-mile from the school as well 
as testing facilities for jet aircraft. 

Ground for the new school will be broken as soon 
as the present school and its fifty-seven acres are 


sold. 





Collegiate School for Boys, the oldest school in 
New York, inaugurated a drive for a Development 
Fund at two dinners given for the parents on Monday, 
January 25, and Tuesday, January 26, at the School- 
house at 241 West 77th Street. Guest speakers were 
James Phinney Baxter, 3rd, President of Williams 
College, on Monday evening, January 25, and E. 
Francis Bowditch, Dean of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, on Tuesday, January 26. These meetings 
launched the first major money-raising effort of the 
school in the 315 years of its existence. 

Collegiate School has been in continuous operation 
since 1638, with the exception of a short period during 
the War of the Revolution. For many years it was 
supported by the Dutch Reformed Church on Man- 
hattan Island, and it still operates in a building owned 
by the Church, although the school is now non- 
denominational. 

The Development Fund will be used to remodel as 
a modern schoolhouse the property at 254 West 78th 
Street and to renovate the present building, which was 
built in 1892. Part of the Fund will be used toward the 
establishment of a Pension Fund for the faculty and a 
more adequate Scholarship Fund. 





Brooks School, North Andover, Mass., has re- 
cently completed construction of a new reception hall. 
The donation of a parent of two Brooks boys, it will 
fill a long-felt need for space in which students may 
entertain their parents, and the school itself may en- 
tertain guests. Conveniently attached to the school’s 
dining room, the new hall went into official use for 
the first time during the annual Washington’s birth- 
day weekend. 

The new Art-Music building was completed at the 
beginning of the winter term. The east end of the 
building consists of a single large gallery on two levels: 
the lower level is given over to work space and exhibi- 
tions; the upper level, to the instructor and instructor 
demonstrations. 

By the time this BuLLETIN is distributed, the three 
new tennis courts will have emerged from under the 
snow. All but completed last fall on the site of the 
old hockey rink, they await only a final surface appli- 
cation before play may begin. 





The board of trustees of St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., at their January meeting, announced 
plans for the construction of a new dormitory build- 
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ing to house thirty-five boys, with a large, centrally- 
located common room, a single master’s quarters, 
and an attached dwelling for a married master and 
family. The building will be erected approximately 
on the site of the Middle House but farther back from 
the road. Messrs. Gugler, Kimball, and Husted, the 
architects who designed Memorial Hall and the Pay- 
son Laboratory, have been employed to prepare plans 
and specifications for submission for final approval 
this spring so that construction may commence early 
in the summer. 

The present Middle has long been a favorite dormi- 
tory of the boys, but the Board was forced to abandon 
plans for its renovation because of the unjustifiable 
expense. Adaptation of other facilities to house the 
thirty-five boys now in the Middle also proved im- 
practical. A new building was necessary, and the 
central location of the Middle with the view across 
the Chapel lawn was considered an ideal site. It was 
pointed out that the decision to use existing capital 
funds for this purpose was arrived at with consider- 
able reluctance because of the heavy strain on the 
endowment income, which at present is paying almost 
a third of the cost of each boy at the school. 

Everyone connected with St. Paul’s will be sorry 
to see the Middle torn down. The charm of its 
typically New England architecture gave a friendly 
welcome to all those entering the grounds. Part of 
the structure antedates the founding of the school in 
1856. Incorporated in the Middle, and long since 
lost in a series of additions, renovations, and modifi- 
cations, is the Shute Cottage, a farmhouse that stood 
on the original property of the founder, Dr. George 
C. Shattuck of Boston, Massachusetts. 





St. Paul’s School has received contributions to 
inaugurate a fund for the installation of an outdoor 
artificial ice rink next year. Announcement of the 
gift was made by the Rector, Henry C. Kittredge, a 
few days before the school departed for the Christ- 
mas holidays and the New York hockey game. Sev- 
eral alumni have already contributed towards the 
eventual building and maintaining of the new rink, 
which will provide ice regardless of weather condi- 
tions during the winter months. 

A succession of warm winters has hampered the 
hockey program by lack of ice in the rinks set up on 
the school pond. This season there was no skating at 
Concord prior to the Taft game, and almost every 
year recently a February game has been cancelled or 
at best played under very poor conditions. It is in- 
tended to work out time schedules so that the artifi- 
cial ice will benefit not only the St. Paul’s hockey 
team, but also all skating enthusiasts at the school. 
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The new rink will materially supplement, but will in 
no way replace, the natural ice that has long provided 
St. Paul’s with good skating and good hockey. 





Under the direction of Harold Van Kirk, newly 
appointed instructor in public speaking, and advisor 
to the Peddie Dramatic Club, The Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J., completed the construction of a 
stage with three curtains in preparation for the annual 
Christmas production. The project was in effect the 
conversion of the “Old Gym” building, infrequently 
used since the new Mills Gymnasium was completed 
in 1950, to a permanent theater. The colonial-style 
building, built in 1904, is considered one of the hand- 
somest on the campus. 

The first production of the club in the new theater 
was “The Second Shepherd’s Play.” Two presenta- 
tions were so successful that radio audiences were 
able to hear a third production on Station WTTM, 
Trenton. 

Mr. Van Kirk has had a long and broad experience 
in acting and stage production. He has taught at 
Heidelberg College and Trenton High School, and 
has directed various theater groups. 





Several hundred guests were present at St. 
George’s School, Newport, R. I., on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 23, for the dedication and gala opening of the 
new Stephen P. Cabot Memorial Hockey Rink. 
Named for the late Stephen P. Cabot of Boston, Mas- 
ter at St. George’s from 1901 until 1917 and Head- 
master 1917-1926, the rink is unique in being located 
within 300 yards of the Atlantic Ocean and in having 
the only completely automatically controlled icing 
plant among outdoor rinks. Dedication ceremonies 
were brief. The affair was marked by an exhibition 
hockey game staged by members of the Rhode Island ° 
Reds of Providence and by an exhibition of figure 
skating by members of the Skating Club of Boston 
and the Providence Skating Club, several of the latter 
two groups being stars of national prominence. The 
new rink is the gift of several alumni and other friends 
of St. George’s. Operation in future years is planned 
for December through mid-March. 





A single anonymous gift has made possible the im- 
provement of hockey facilities at The Gunnery, in 
Washington, Conn. Fanning’s Pond, long a favorite 
among local skaters, has been purchased by the school 
and enlarged to include two full-sized rinks and a 
general skating area. 

The water supply, where it first enters the pond 
at the southeasterly end has been diverted around the 
skating area to pass through a concrete sluiceway 
which has controls by which the flow of water into 








each of the hockey rinks can be regulated. Between 
these rinks, formed by earth dikes, runs a causeway 
over which vehicles can pass to the opposite side of 
the pond, where a shelter with fireplace has been 
built to provide dressing rooms and storage space. 

The general skating area at the northerly end of 
the pond is for the use of boys and townspeople. 
Protection to children against stray flying pucks is 
afforded by high netting across the end of the northerly 
rink. A small shelter has also been built at this end 
of the pond, and benches are to be installed along the 
shore for additional convenience and comfort. 

The new rinks saw their first competition when 
the Gunnery varsity met Canterbury on Wednesday, 
January 13. 





With a company of the country’s finest amateur 
fancy skating stars and schoolboy hockey players, 
the new outdoor ice hockey rink of The Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., was officially 
opened on January 23 before a crowd of 3,000 persons. 
The rink adjoins and is a unit of the Lavino Field 
House, erected by the Edward J. Lavino Foundation, 
established in 1937 by Edwin M. Lavino in memory 
of his father. Dr. Allan V. Heely, Headmaster of 
Lawrenceville, presided over the festivities. 


Mr. Lavino, Philadelphia industrialist, is a Law- 
renceville alumnus and father, and is president of the 
school’s board of trustees. 


The rink, now ready during the school’s 144th 
year, has been the scene of interscholastic and intra- 
mural contests, besides providing exceptional, if not 
unique, facilities for leisure-hour skating, both day- 
time and evening, for the entire school. 

The dimensions of the rink are 224 feet in length 
and 113 feet in width, with the ice surface measuring 
200 x 85 feet. Night lighting and a public address 
system for amplifying music and announcements, as 
well as an electric score board, are afforded. 

Surrounding the ice surface is a four-foot-high ply- 
wood barrier with “spring” in its steel channels to re- 
duce its resistance to the impact of players. A nine- 
foot-high surrounding fence of corrugated asbestos 
prevents high winds from sweeping the cold air off 
the ice. 

A gallery at the rear of the adjoining Lavino Field 
House and a permanent grandstand provide seats for 
more than 500 spectators. A twelve-foot wooden 
promenade with benches surrounds the other three 
sides of the skating arena. At the south end of the 
rink is a thirty-foot-high stone fireplace, decorated 
with the school seal in color, in front of which are 
tables and benches for refreshment moments. At the 
north end is a rink house, containing home and visit- 
ing team rooms, public toilet rooms, and storage and 


machinery rooms, the last above ground and easily 
available for servicing. 

All of the features of the most modern hockey 
rink are provided. In beauty of design and in the 
choice of materials no greater care could have been 
used to achieve the finest results. 





The new outdoor artificial hockey rink at The 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., named The 
Courtenay Hemenway Rink in honor of the school’s 
first hockey coach, was formally dedicated on De- 
cember 5 before a large audience of alumni, parents, 
students, and faculty. 

The dedicatory program included a religious cere- 
mony honoring the memory of Lieutenant W. King 
White, Choate 1942, of Cleveland, Ohio, who was 
killed in action, November 19, 1944. The memorial 
plaque honoring him has been placed on one of the 
players’ shelters. 

Additional features on the program included a 
hockey dinner, with twenty-three of the school’s 
thirty-five previous hockey captains as guests of 
honor; and hockey games with the Yale Freshmen 
and the Alumni. 

The rink has a playing surface 200 by 85 feet, re- 
quiring approximately nine miles of wrought iron 
pipe. The freezing units are powered by two Diesel 
motors with a combined capacity of 215 horsepower. 
Adequate lighting is provided for night play. 

Mr. Hemenway, a graduate of St. Paul’s and Har- 
vard, has been a member of the Choate faculty since 
1911. For many years he was the head of the school’s 
history department and chairman of the Schedule 
Committee. Although officially retired last June, he 
is substituting this year in science because of the ill- 
ness of one of the present teachers. 

To all Choate alumni, he is known as the Father 
of Choate hockey. As a result of his keen interest, 
the sport was established in 1912. He served as var- 
sity coach until 1929, during which period his teams 
won 61, lost 41, and tied 5 games. A large percentage 
of the losses were inflicted by college freshmen teams. 
Hockey had not been adopted by many of the inde- 
pendent secondary schools so the scheduling of games 
with freshmen was a necessity. 





Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt., is in the 
process of raising funds toward the construction of a 
new gymnasium. The fund raising activities are 
under the direction of the school’s Director of De- 
velopment, Robert M. Campbell. Two parents’ com- 
mittees, a Parents for Vermont Academy Committee, 
and a Parents with Boys in School Committee, are 
taking a very active part in the fund raising program. 
To date, $109,000 towards a goal of $300,000 has 


been raised from alumni, parents, and friends. 
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In an effort to put flesh on the bare bones of his- 
tory, the history department of the Noble and 
Greenough School of Dedham, Mass., has begun 
to create a readable historical library. From a special 
fund, the school has recently made a gift of the com- 
plete Landmark and Landmark World series. These 
consist of some fifty volumes of readable biography 
and story of historical events, all by authors of dis- 
tinction. Designed particularly for eighth and ninth 
grade pupils, the books are attractively illustrated, 
and not so long as to be formidable. The books are 
proving instantaneously popular, not merely because 


the English department is granting outside reading 
credit. 





At Cranwell Preparatory School, Lenox, Mass., 
the new classroom and science building is nearing 
completion. It will provide modern facilities for 180 
students, and will supplement the recent addition of 
a new dining hall and gymnasium. 





The Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., has recently made extensive additions to its col- 
lection of books in the library. A library faculty 
committee carefully selected the books to be pur- 
chased, concentrating on the fields of political science, 
business, and government. 

Already over 2,000 books have been purchased 
and are on the shelves. Between now and the end of 
the current school year another thousand are to be 
purchased, thereby supplementing with up-to-date 
editions the already well-stocked shelves. In addi- 
tion the library has been extensively renovated with 
the addition of new flooring in gray marble-type tile 
and several new paintings, gifts of patrons of the 
academy. 

Especially gratifying have been the results of a 
drive to aid the library expansion program. Patrons 
of the academy have been particularly generous in 
making possible the purchase of the books this year 
through their contributions. 





Helena T. Devereux, Director of the Devereux 
Schools of Santa Barbara, Calif., and Devon, Pa., 
has announced the addition of a new activity center 
to the Pennsylvania schools. The new building stands 
beside the house in which Devereux had its first small 
beginnings, in 1917. Originally, this first house shel- 
tered four children, but now the unit accommodates 
forty boys and girls, or less than one tenth of the 
schools’ total student population. 

The new activity center, which was made possible 
by the contributions of Devereux patrons, has been 
named The Isabel E. Roger Hall, in honor of the 


third employee to come with the schools. In her 
capacity as Unit Supervisor, Miss Roger served the 
students devotedly from 1919 to 1949. 

Fridtjof Tobiessen, A.I.A., designed the new ac- 
tivity center, a modern structure with facilities for 
academic work, handcrafts, domestic science, and 
athletics. In its airy rooms are housed more than a 
dozen weaving looms, two kilns for ceramics, a Gen- 
eral Electric kitchen, and an auditorium suitable for 
social and recreational functions as well as athletic 
activities. 





Construction has begun on new physics and chem- 
istry laboratories at The Episcopal Academy, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. This two-story building is the first 
unit of a new Science Building, which will eventually 
include a biology laboratory, a projection room, a 
manual training shop, an art studio, a mechanical 
drawing room, and an electronics laboratory. 

The funds for the first unit, which will cost $90,000, 
were raised by special gifts and an intensive cam- 
paign in November and December among alumni, 
parents, and friends. The physics and chemistry 
laboratories are expected to be ready for occupancy 
at the opening of school in September. Plans for the 
second unit are being studied intensively, and already 
contributions for it have been received. The entire 


building, when completed, will cost approximately 
$250,000. 





Two fine projectors have been given to Moses 
Brown School, Providence, R. I., by Frederick C. 
Tanner, a member of the board of trustees. A School 
Master Dual Purpose Projector will increase the school 
classroom use of slide and film strip libraries, and its 
Micro-Beam attachment will be valuable for the pro- 
jection of microscopic slides. The second projector, 
equipped with an electrically projected moving arrow 
or pointer, is a Beseler Vu-Lyte, whose opaque pro- 
jector will bring book plates, theme material, art work, 
and other large-size copy under scrutiny for classroom 
discussion. The power and fidelity of both pieces of 
visual-aid equipment are such that a projection screen 
is rarely necessary to clear image, the average class- 
room wall space being adequate. 





Governor Dummer Academy in South Byfield, 
Mass., has recently received a bequest estimated at 
$200,000 in the will of Zella Williams, who died in New 
York City on December 27. Miss Williams, a distant 
cousin of Headmaster Edward Williams Eames, speci- 
fied that the fund should become permanent endow- 
ment and that the income should be used for general 
school purposes. 
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At Cardigan Mountain School, Canaan, N. H., 
plans have finally been approved and bids accepted 
for a $1,000,000 school project located approximately 
one half mile from the school’s present site. Two 
new dormitories, a dining hall, and an infirmary will 
be ready for occupancy at this time next year. The 
new school will adequately house 100 students; this 
being the maximum enrollment. A forty-passenger 
bus has been purchased which transports the students 
to a new classroom building, the central building in 
the new school project, already in use. 

Ski instructor Donald Stowe this winter com- 
pleted the long and arduous job of erecting a new rope 
ski tow for the school’s busy winter program; and 
hockey coach J. J. Morgan, Jr., completed the con- 
struction of an outdoor hockey rink, which is located 
on Canaan Lake directly in back of the school. 





The Lakeside School in Seattle, Wash., is mak- 
ing full use of the most recent additions to its plant. 
The George Dodson Fix Memorial Library, completed 
in October of 1952 and dedicated in January of 1953, 
has already become an integral part of school life. 
Under the direction of the librarian, Mrs. Janet Eise- 
man, cataloging of the collection is now complete. 
The library is open to students and faculty members 
throughout regular school days and on Sunday after- 
noons. A number of gifts, both of books and of money, 
for the purpose of building up the book collection, 
have been received from friends of the school. 

The Theodore McKay Chapel provides a place 
for the mid-week service attended by both lower and 
upper schools. The non-sectarian service is led by 
the headmaster, by teachers, or by members of the 
student body. Outside speakers during the fall of 
1953 have included the Right Reverend Stephen F. 
Bayne, Jr., Episcopal Bishop of Olympia, Rabbi R. H. 
Levine, and others. The chapel, which stands as a 
memorial to Ted McKay and the twelve other Lake- 
side boys who lost their lives in the second World 
War, was dedicated in the fall of 1951. 





A tachistoscope has been acquired for the audio- 
visual department of The Thacher School, Ojai, 
Calif., and is being used extensively at present in 
remedial reading work with individual students. 
When additional slides are obtained, the machine will 
be available also for group study. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Since 1948, St. Louis Country Day School, St. 
Louis, Mo., has maintained an affiliation with the 
Staatliches Wilhelm Gymnasium of Brunswick, Ger- 
many. This relationship began with gifts of clothing, 
toilet articles, and school supplies to the partner 


school, but the association has resulted in a lively ex- 
change of essays about the respective schools and 
communities, of work created in art classes, of some 
text books, of school publications, and of letters 
written by faculty members and students. 

Country Day has found the affiliation not only 
interesting, but also educational. Wilhelm Gymna- 
sium, on one occasion, was delighted to receive a gift 
of books written by American authors for their library. 
From articles in their “Schulzeitschrift” Country Day 
students have learned that the German students’ 
problems and activities are very much like their own. 
For example, the respective Student Councils face 
comparable problems; athletes follow similar training 
schedules. At their request, Country Day has just 
sent some articles written by faculty members and 
boys for publication in an issue of their school maga- 
zine which is to be devoted to St. Louis Country Day 
School, their partner school in America. 

Correspondence among boys has not been too 
generally accepted, but those who have found conge- 
nial spirits as correspondents continue to enjoy the 
experience. Some now write letters half in German, 
half in English. Although the two schools have not 
yet had an exchange of teachers and of pupils, tenta- 
tive plans toward this end are being worked on by 
both schools. 





A work camp in Germany, one of the long-range 
objectives of the affiliation program at Moorestown 
Friends’ School, Moorestown, N. J., will be realized 
this summer when six students will join a group at the 
Rudolph Steiner School in Nuremberg for a program 
of work, study, and travel. For three years the 
American school has entertained two students from 
its affiliated school each year; now they can form the 
nucleus of the entertaining group. When the visiting 
students arrive, there will still be a week of the Ger- 
man school year so they will have a slight experience 
of German education. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., observed 
the ninetieth anniversary of its founding with a week 
of activities in March. 

A student program on March 19, performed for a 
Parent-Teacher Association meeting, opened the fes- 
tivities. Four episodes, showing Adelphi in the 1870's, 
in 1910, in the 1920’s, and an early girls’ physical edu- 
cation class, were presented by students and faculty. 
Edmund Driggs, an alumnus, gave a talk on Adelphi’s 
varsity athletic program just before World War I, 
and the Headmaster Emeritus, Dr. Lloyd Johnson, 
spoke about the changes which had taken place be- 
tween 1907 and 1950. The glee club sang several old 
songs, all once popular Adelphi glee club selections. 
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An elaborate collection of old gymnasium uni- 
forms, report cards, year books, school newspapers, 
and art work from various periods in Adelphi’s past 
was on exhibit in the school foyer and library all 
week. Each classroom, from kindergarten through 
high school, had an exhibit of school work from the 
past and the present. 


The daily chapel programs of the week were de- 
voted to talks on the history of the school, famous 
graduates, and Adelphi’s contribution to the growth 
of American education. 

The week’s observance was closed with an alumni 
dinner held in the school gymnasium. Brief speeches 
and reminiscences were enjoyed by 300 of Adelphi’s 
2,000 living graduates. 





Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H., which was 
founded in 1879, is now marking its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary year. A combined Alumni and Parents’ 
Week End, Saturday, May 1, will be the principal 
event. Dr. Albert C. Jacobs, President of Trinity 
College, will be the speaker at a convocation on that 
day. 





Plans to mark the 100th anniversary year of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., in 1956 are being care- 
fully developed, and work toward the celebration of 
that event is already under way. It is intended to 
divide the contemplated program into two distinct 
categories, one purely academic, of a broad and gen- 
eral nature, the other centering on the events of Anni- 
versary in June of that year. An academic sympo- 
sium is being planned at the school under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Matthew M. Warren, Rector-Elect, 
whereas the alumni are preparing for the special 
events of Anniversary, and the board of trustees is 
coordinating the entire program. 

Twelve alumni, at present college undergraduates, 
met at the school last term with the academic section 
of the 100th Anniversary Committee, composed of an 
equal number of masters. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to analyze the meaning and significance of a 
St. Paul’s education, particularly to a young alumnus. 
Its method of approaching the subject was through a 
series of frank and searching questions, the response 
to which will later form the basis for consideration by 
a panel of men and women representative of the vari- 
ous professions. As an ultimate step, it is hoped that 
the emphasis of this panel will form a theme or series 
of themes for a symposium during the academic year 
1956-1957, the geal of which is to set up guideposts 
for the foreseeable future of secondary education 
especially as it concerns church boarding schools of 
the nature of St. Paul’s. 


A bulletin to the INDEPENDENT Scoot BuLLetTin! 
The name of that new school in Grosse Pointe Woods, 
Mich., will be Grosse Pointe University School. 
The title will become official on July 1, 1954, after the 
close of the school year in June. Thus will end the 
long and honorable careers of the Detroit University 
School and the Grosse Pointe Country Day School as 
separate institutions. They will now become one in 
fact as well as theory, united on the same spacious 
campus on Cook Road, Grosse Pointe Woods. The 
headmaster is John Chandler, Jr. 





Continuing one of its most valuable traditions, 
The Peddie School, Hightstown, New Jersey, held its 
annual Religious Emphasis Week. Members of the 
student body arranged and led special chapel services, 
singing groups organized round-the-piano hymn pro- 
grams, and the Religious Emphasis Committee suc- 
ceeded in securing the services of Dr. Charles 
(“Chuck”) Boddie for a public convocation in Ayer 
Memorial Chapel. . 

Dr. Boddie was also invited to speak to many of 
the classes and dormitory groups. Stressing “‘Brother- 
hood and Faith,” Dr. Boddie concluded the week-long 
program by leading a morning chapel service in which 
he sang, played the organ, and gave an informal talk 
designed to “tie together the loose ends of the pro- 
gram.” 





At St. Alban’s School, Washington, D. C., a new 
publication, The St. Albans Bulletin, is now in its 
second year. Designed to keep the alumni abreast of 
the happenings about the school, and to give them 
news of their fellows, it is fast proving its worth. 

“Sam’s Bar,” a soft drink and sandwich stand op- 
erated by and for the boys, under the direction of 
Mr. Hoffman, and located in the basement, has done 
so well financially in the past three years that it has 
been able to present to St. Albans School an electric 
scoreboard, new wrestling mats, drinking fountains, 
and a beautiful silver tea service. 





St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo., as 
a member of the greater St. Louis independent school 
bloc, is cooperating closely with Channel Nine, the 
area’s non-commercial educational television station 
which is being supported by the community at large. 

To date faculty members have volunteered to 
work as specialists on committees in the field of their 
technical training, including art, music, general sci- 
ence, social science, and physical education. 

For purposes of in-service teacher training, the art 
instructor, for example, has appeared on closed-circuit 
telecasts with classes of six boys in which they have 
demonstrated such varied techniques as: How to 
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teach clay modeling to primary youngsters; Ceramics, 
or how to teach pottery making to middle grade chil- 
dren; and, for advanced classes — How to construct 
a mobile. 

Following these closed-circuit performances, which 
may be thought of as dress rehearsals, Channel Nine 
plans to kinescope these demonstration classes for use 
on subsequent area-wide telecasts as well as possible 
nation-wide distribution. 





The thirty-second annual Summer Session of 
Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., will begin on 
June 28 and end on August 20. J. Harold Sample, a 
member of the mathematics department, will again 
direct the summer school. The courses offered will 
include a wide range of preparatory school subjects, 
taught by instructors chosen principally from the 
faculty of the academy. Provision will also be made 
for college students who wish to review courses on the 
college level in mathematics, English, and foreign 
languages in which a re-examination is required. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Dr. John F. Gummere, Chairman of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board, and Mrs. Gummere were guests of the Arizona Asso- 
ciation of Independent Schools at a dinner meeting in Tucson’s 
Old Pueblo Club March 31. 

Capt. Russell B. Fairgrieve, AAIS president and headmaster 
of Southern Arizona School for Boys. in Tucson, presided. 

Member schools of the Association include, besides SAS, 
Arizona Sunshine School, Brandes School, Fenster Ranch 
School, Green Fields Preparatory School, Old Pueblo 
School, Treehaven School, Tucson Country Day School, 
and Valley School for Girls in Tucson; Brownmoor School, 
Camelback School, Mother Goose School, Judson School 
for Boys, and Tutor Hall in Phoenix; Quarter Circle V Bar 
Ranch School in Mayer, and Verde Valley School in Sedona. 





The Rev. Nicholas Matthew Feringa assumed the position 
of Headmaster of St. Paul’s School, Garden City, N. Y., on 
February 1, succeeding the Rev. Ernest Sinfield, who, after 
seven years in the position, resigned on July 1 to return to 
parish work. In the interim, Kenneth C. Dolbeare, Assistant 
Headmaster, served as Acting Headmaster. 

Father Feringa was born in the Netherlands. He was grad- 
uated from the General Theological Seminary, New York City, 
in 1918, and was admitted to the priesthood the following year. 
Subsequently he served as curate at Trinity Church, Newport, 
R. I., and as vicar at the Chapel of the Incarnation, New York 
City. Then for three years he was the Assistant Headmaster of 
St. Peter’s School, Peekskill, N. Y. For the past nine years he 
has been the Headmaster of the Watkinson School, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Six new instructors joined the staff of St. Paul’s School, 
Garden City, this fall. Herbert A. Hannan, who is a graduate 
of Wesleyan University and who holds an M.A. from Columbia 
University, is supervisor of the lower School. He taught pre- 
viously at St. Bernard’s School and at the Choir School of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 


Harry A. Drew, who holds a B.A. and an M.A. from Middle- 
bury College, is the head of the modern language department. 
He has taught at the Lycée Francais, New York, and at Trinity- 
Pawling School. 

Samuel Obletz, who teaches Spanish and English, holds a 
B.A. and an M.A, from New York University. He has taught 
at the University of Illinois and at Hamilton College. 

Elmer M. Ingelsby, a graduate of St, Joseph’s College, teaches 
upper school mathematics. Before coming to St, Paul’s, he 
taught at Croydon Hall Academy. 

John W. Jacobson, who is a graduate of Morning Side College 
and who taught formerly at Syracuse University, is teaching 
lower school history. 

John J. Corcoran, who is a graduate of New York Univer- 
sity and who holds an M.A. from Columbia University, is teach- 
ing lower school English and mathematics. 





The following men have been added to the staff of Carteret 
School, West Orange, N. J., since September, according to an 
announcement by Thompson D. Grant, Director: 

Victor J. Klopp: French and English. Mr. Klopp studied 
at the University of Toronto, where he received the B.A. and 
M.A, degrees, Graduate study includes a year at Stanford 
University studying German and a year studying French at the 
University of Paris in France. He served in the Occupation 
Army in Germany after World War II and with the Canadian 
Army Intelligence Corps evaluating German documents in 
1945-46. He taught German at the College of Wooster in 
Ohio, 1951-52. Before joining the Carteret faculty he taught 
French and English at Biscayne Bay School, Miami, Fla. 

Harold W. Smith: English and social studies. Mr. Smith 
received his A.B. degree from Randolph-Macon College and has 
done further graduate study at Princeton University and Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City. In addition to his 
teaching duties at Carteret, he is acting Assistant Minister of 
the Hasbrouck Heights Methodist church. 

Thompson D, Grant, Director of Carteret School, announced 
recently that Paul J. Brienza, former outstanding Seton Hall 
University and Barringer High School fencer, would assume the 
position as amateur coach of the newly organized Carteret 
School fencing team. 

Mr. Brienza, who received his fencing instruction under Dr. 
Gerald I. Cetrulo, was a member of the East-West 3-Weapon 
Championship team at Seton Hall in 1939-40, and the Eastern 
Inter-Collegiate 3-Weapon Team of 1938-39-40. He was cap- 
tain of the Barringer fencing team in 1938 and was a member of 
their State Champion Team in 1936-37-38. He is currently a 
member of the Centrulo Fencers Club of New Jersey, which has 
been undefeated in collegiate and club competition for the past 
two years. He is also a member of the New Jersey Division of 
the Amateur Fencers League of America. 

It is expected that Carteret will have a team in scholastic 
competition in about a year. 





At Hightstown, New Jersey, new members of The Peddie 
School staff this year are Dr. Harry Eisenbrown, Ph.D. in 
German and Spanish, who formerly taught at Dartmouth, 
Princeton, Wagner, and the University of Berlin; Noel P. Con- 
lon, M.A. in Latin and remedial reading, who came from Trinity- 
Pawling School; William B. Kurtz, A.B. in French and Spanish, 
from Shady Side Academy; F. Leighton Peters, M.A. in English, 
from Cedar Crest College; Albert L. Watson, B.A. in English, 
from Phelps School; and David M. Heminway, B.A. in English 
and social studies, from Harmon Hall School. Harry A. Van 
Kirk, Ph.B., LL.B., who taught college and secondary school 
speech and who later directed various theatre groups, has re- 
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placed J. Walter Reeves, who retired last June after forty-one 
years as head of the public speaking department. Clyde J. 
Holt, Mus.B., of the Westminster Choir College faculty, has 
taken over both the instrumental and vocal music, directing the 
band, orchestra, chapel choir, and glee club. Mrs. Milo Sawyer, 
B.A., a graduate of Linfield College in Oregon, has replaced Mrs. 
Ruth Davis as housemother of the junior school, Mrs. Davis 
having retired last June after thirty-three years of service at 
Peddie. 

Bernafd P. Meighen, instructcr in trigonometry and ad- 
vanced mathematics at The Peddie School, has been awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by Columbia University, it 
was announced by Headmaster Carrol O. Morong. 

Dr. Meighen received his B.S. from Waynesburg College, and 
the degree of Master of Education from the University of Hawaii. 
An instructor at Peddie since January, 1953, he was formerly 
Principal of the Honolulu High School, and was American Vice 
Consul in Burma 1945-1947, 


The board of trustees of St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, 
N. J., announce the appointment of the Rev. William Nelson 
Penfield as Rector and Headmaster of the school. A graduate 
of Bogota High School, Hobart College and the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, Father Penfield was engaged in parish work 
at Christ Episcopal Church, Newark, N. J., before coming to 
St. Bernard’s School in January, 1953, to be Chaplain and Mas- 
ter of the lower school. As Rector and Headmaster, Father 
Penfield succeeds the Rev. Robert L. Clayton, now at St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Canterbury, England. 





John G. Hodgdon, Headmaster of Pebble Hill School, De- 
witt, N.Y., announced the following additions to the school 
faculty. 

William S. Woznek teaches kindergarten and first grade. 
Mr. Woznek graduated from Syracuse University with a B.S. in 
Early Childhood Education. He did his practice teaching in the 
elementary schools in Liverpool, Cicero, and Split Rock, all of 
New York state, 

Stanley Cole Baldwin teaches art to the Middle School. Mr. 
Baldwin received his B.F.A. degree at Syracuse University. Be- 
fore coming to Pebble Hill, Mr. Baldwin was a Flight Engineer 
Instructor and Chief Instructor in Heavy Bomber turrets in the 
army. He is also supervising a group of student-teachers of art 
in the elementary school in Cazenovia, N. Y. 

Phyllis M. Janis teaches kindergarten and music to the first 
grade. Mrs. Janis has a B.S. in speech from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. She previously taught the kindergarten at the North 
Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, Ill., and creative art at 
the Little Theatre Company in Chicago. 

Anne S. Mawhinney has charge of the upper school girls’ 
activities during the play and recreation periods. Miss Ma- 
whinney has an A.A. degree from the Pine Manor Junior Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass., and an A.B. from Skidmore. 





Pauline Anderson, assistant librarian of The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn., is compiling a list of 1,000 books for the 
Secondary Education Board Library Committee with the help 
of twenty other independent school librarians. 

This list will include books which the SEB Library Commit- 
tee thinks every independent school library should have. 





With the opening of the sixty-first session of The Mercers- 
burg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., on September 21, James G. 
Miller, Registrar and Director of Studies, retired after serving 


the school for fifty years. Dr. Tippetts, Headmaster, announced 
the retirement immediately after commencement last June, but 
the highly deserved rest did not take effect until after the open- 
ing of the academy this fall. Mr. Miller came to Mercersburg 
in 1901 as a member of the department of mathematics. Several 
years later he went to Grier School in Tyrone, Pa., as co-principal, 
but he returned to Mercersburg in 1907 to become Registrar. 
William W. Howard, member of the mathematics department 
and guidance director of the school has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr, Miller. Mr. Howard, who comes from Hingham, Mass., 
has been at Mercersburg since 1939. He holds an A.B. and an 
M.A. degree. He was educated at the University of Maine, 
Harvard University, and Columbia. He served in the U. S. Navy 
from 1942 to 1946. 

At the opening exercises of The Mercersburg Academy 
Headmaster Dr. Charles S. Tippetts announced the appoint- 
ment of four new members to the faculty of that school. John 
D. Allen of St. John’s, New Brunswick, is teaching English and 
German and coaching swimming. Mr. Allen was educated at 
St. John’s High School, Mount Allison University, and Middle- 
bury College. Frederick J. English also joins the English de- 
partment. His preparation includes study at Central Catholic 
High School in Lawrence, Mass. (his home), and Harvard Uni- 
versity. Henry C. Dixon, Jr., Norwich, Conn., studied at Frye- 
burg Academy, Fryeburg, Me., and Bowdoin College. He joins 
the Mercersburg mathematics department. The head of the de- 
partment of mechanical drawing will be P. S. Palmer of Burnt 
Cabins, Pa. His education included study at Middletown High 
School, Middletown, Ohio, Culver, Yale, and Columbia, 





The Noble and Greenough School of Dedham, Mass., an- 
nounces the addition to its faculty of Charles F. Weeden, 3rd, 
Mr. Weeden, the son of Charles F. Weeden, Jr., of the faculty, 
assumed his teaching duties just before Christmas after his re- 
turn from Korean duty as Ist Lieutenant in the Marine Corps. 
Mr. Weeden, Princeton, ’51, is teaching history and French. 





C. J. Acheson, M.A., Keble College, Oxford, has joined the 
faculty at the Portsmouth Priory School, Portsmouth, R. I. 
He teaches history and classics, For the past sixteen years he 
has been a member of the faculty at Ampleforth, England. 





Headmaster John Godman of Berkshire School, Sheffield, 
Mass., has announced the following appointments: 

Rowan A, Wakefield, former State Department Foreign Staff 
Officer with the Allied High Commission at Bonn, Germany, as 
director of a new developmental and expansion program. Mr. 
Wakefield will work with the headmaster and trustees on build- 
ing and fund raising projects, will assist the director of admissions, 
and will be in charge of the school’s relations with its alumni. 
Mr. Wakefield is a graduate of Berkshire School and of Williams 
College. 

Frank W. Beattie as assistant to the headmaster. Mr. Beattie 
came to Berkshire in 1926 as director of music and is head coach 
of track, 

Emmons W. Putnam, Jr., former teacher at the Taft and 
Rectory Schools, as director of the developmental language 
training program. 





George Devereux, Ph.D., has been appointed Director of Re- 
search of the Devereux Schools, Santa Barbara, Calif., and 
Devon, Pa. In his new post, Dr. Devereux will do research in 
special dynamic education and will also integrate the research 


activities of the psychological and psychiatric staffs of the 
schools, 
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A psychoanalytic anthropologist, Dr. Devereux received his 
Ph.D. degree in anthropology from the University of California 
in 1935 and also holds degrees from the University of Paris, the 
Topeka Institute for Psychoanalysis and the French School of 
Oriental Languages. He has been awarded numerous fellowships 
and scholarships, among them a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and has taught at several institutions, including 
Columbia University Graduate School and Wellesley College. 
His most recent positions were Director of Research at Winter 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital in Topeka, Kansas, and 
Lecturer in the Menninger School of Psychiatry and in the 
Topeka Institute for Psychoanalysis. 

Dr. Devereux is a frequent contributor to the professional 
journals and is the author of the two books, Realty and Dream: 
The Psychotherapy of a Plains Indian and Psychoanalysis and the 
Oceult, He is co-author, with Karl A. Menninger, M.D., of 4 
Guide to Psychiatric Books. 





Nine new members joined the faculty of the Germantown 
Academy, Philadelphia, Pa., in September at the beginning of 
the school’s 194th year. Frank D. Bosworth, who has taught 
at the Clark School, the Hotchkiss School, and Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, teaches mathematics, He holds a B.A. from Middlebury 
College and an M.A. from Columbia University. 

George E. Davidson, who earned his B.A. degree at Lafay- 
ette, has been appointed to the history deparrment. Formerly 
a teacher at the Pennsylvania Military College Preparatory 
School, he coaches varsity basketball and assists in coaching the 
soccer teams, 

Todd Downing, new teacher of Spanish, has had experience 
in the public schools of Snyder and Bristow, Okla.; Brooklyn 
Academy; Massanutten Academy, Va.; the University of Okla- 
homa; Temple University; and Washington College, Md. The 
author of a number of textbooks in Spanish, Mr. Downing holds 
a B.A. from the University of Oklahoma and an M.A. from the 
University of Oklahoma and the National University of Mexico. 

Robert Fox, who has a B.A. from Lafayette and an M.A. 
from Columbia University, is also a new member of the modern 
language department. He has taught at the Starke University 
School, Montgomery, Ala.; the Haverford School, Haverford, 
Pa.; the Arizona Desert School; and the University of Arizona. 

An honorary M.A. from the University of Pennsylvania and 
an LL.B. and Ph.D. from Harvard, Richard Knowles teaches 
English and history. Formerly headmaster of the Great Neck 
Preparatory School (N. Y.) and of the William Penn Charter 
School in Philadelphia, he has taught at St. Mark’s, Avon Old 
Farms, and St. George’s. Dr. Knowles also coaches in tennis 
and squash, 

John B. Taussig, who received his B.A. at Lehigh Univer- 
sity, has returned to Germantown Academy as business manager 
and teacher of English after having taught at the Miami Coun- 
try Day School, Fla. 

The new head of the English department, George S. Trickey, 
Jr., received his B.A. and M.A. at Harvard. He has taught at 
the Hoosac School, Hoosick, N. Y.; Sampson College, Sampson, 
N. Y.; and Butler University, Indianapolis. 

In the lower school, Frank P. Greisinger is teaching the sixth 
grade. Formerly of the faculty of the Bethesda School, Mead- 
ville, Pa., he received his B.A. at Thiel College. 

Margaret J. Hassold, who earned her B.S.Ed. at Adelphi 
College, is the new teacher of the first grade. 





Georgetown Preparatory School, Garrett Park, Md., an- 
nounces the following additions to the school’s faculty: 

Father Donald Reilly, S.J., hails from Philadelphia and 
comes to the school from Woodstock College, Md., where he 


studied philosophy and theology. Previous to that he taught at 
Saint Joseph’s in Philadelphia. He is now a teacher of the fresh- 
man class, a prefect on the junior corridor, and moderator of 
the Junior Sodality. 

Francis Duffy, S.J., comes from Baltimore and attended 
Loyola High School, where he was editor of the yearbook He 
studied philosophy and English at Saint Louis University, and 
studied French at Laval University, Quebec, Canada. He 
teaches French and English and is the Moderator of the Blue 
and Gray. 

Francis Schemel, S.J., is a native of Scranton, Penn., who 
studied philosophy at Woodstock and Bellarmine Colleges. He 
studied German at Georgetown University, and now teaches 
German, history and civics. He is the moderator of the Dramatic 
Society. 

William McGrath, S.J., is a Philadelphian who studied at 
Woodstock and Bellarmine Colleges, His high school days were 
spent at St. Joseph’s in Philadelphia. Home-room teacher for 
the lower forms, he is a prefect on the top corridor, and has 
charge of the altar boys. 

Paul McNeil comes to the school as the new librarian. He 
has organized a library club and teaches library science. A 
graduate of the Catholic University, he was previously in charge 
of the Oliveira Lima library there. 





From Brookline, Mass., comes word that The Rivers Coun- 
try Day School’s music department is now headed by Willis 
Page, who succeeded Herbert Payson. Mr, Page was graduated 
from the Eastman School of Music with distinction and received 
the first double performer’s degrees, on the Double Bass and 
Tuba, ever given by the school. 

He has been a member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
since 1940, Guest Conductor of the Boston Pops Orchestra, and 
Conductor of the Cecelia Society for the past three years, or- 
ganizer and Conductor of the Boston Philharmonic, Conductor 
of the New Orchestral Society, composed of members of the 
Boston Symphony, in many concerts in New England. 

Teacher of music in Grades 6, 7, and 8 is Mrs. Carolyn 
Panasevich. She received her B.A. in music from Queen’s Col- 
lege and her M.A, from Boston University. Following a gradu- 
ate assistantship at Boston University, Mrs. Panasevich taught 
at Transylvania Music School-Camp, Bernard, North Carolina, 
and in Girls’ High School, Brooklyn. She also has played First 
Horn and has been soloist in the National Symphony, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the Kansas City Philharmonic; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo; and has given concerts and symphony engagements 
in Boston and other New England cities. 

Mrs, Karl Zeise will assist Mr. Page as accompanist. She 
received her B.A. in Music from the University of Idaho and 
did graduate work at the New England Conservatory, from 
which she received the Artist’s Diploma. Mrs. Zeise has taught 
at Longy School of Music and the Beaver Country Day School, 
and has had numerous concerts and symphony engagements as 
soloist and as accompanist for her husband, Karl Zeise, Cellist 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 





Melvin Spencer Hathaway has been appointed Business 
Manager of The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., it was an- 
nounced by Headmaster Paul Cruikshank. Mr, Hathaway took 
his new post early in January. 

A native of Hartford, Conn., Mr. Hathaway is a graduate of 
Loomis Schoo] and Harvard University. He also received an 
I.A. degree at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 

Henry P. Stearns has been appointed chairman of the history 
department of The Taft School. He will replace John T. Reardon 
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when the latter retires in June after thirty-eight years of teach- 
ing at the school. 

Mr. Stearns, a native of Salem, Mass., prepared for college 
at The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. He was graduated 
from Yale, where he was the Ivy Orator, and later received his 
M.A, degree from Harvard University. 

Before coming to Taft he taught at The Choate School and 
was head of the history department at Westminster School, 
Simsbury, Conn.,, and of the John Burrough School, Clayton, 
St. Louis County, Mo. 

Taft School alumni of the New York area honored Howard 
C. Farwell, John T. Reardon and Harlin A. Sexton at the annual 
New York dinner Friday evening, February 5. 

These three faculty members will retire from Taft in June, 
according to an announcement by Headmaster Paul Cruikshank. 
Mr. Reardon, who came to Taft in 1917, is head of the history 
department, of which Mr. Farwell has been a member since 1928. 
Mr, Sexton, who has been on the faculty since 1919, is at present 
head of the remedial reading department. Together, these men 
have been teaching Taft students for a total of ninety-eight 
years, 





Frederick E, Carver, headmaster of Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, Meriden, N. H., announces the resignation of Harold J. 
Deneault, trainer and coach, to accept a position with the 
George C. Frye Company of Portland, Maine. Neil Pratt, who 
graduated from Syracuse University in 1952, has been appointed 
to assume the duties of trainer and track coach. Mr. Pratt 
taught and coached in Fayettville, N. Y.; he will teach mathe- 
matics and reside in Barton House. 





Father John G. Mills, rector of Christ Episcopal Church, 
Ontario, Calif., is the new headmaster of Norton School, Clare- 
mont, Calif. He succeeds Frank C. Kressen. 

Father Mills received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of California at Los Angeles, and holds credentials 
for teaching in secondary schools of the state. 

Mrs, Hester McBurney is principal of the Lower Schou: and 
housemother-in-charge. 





Percy Sewall Ridlon, formerly of Plymouth Teachers College, 
graduate of Bowdoin, A.B., Boston University, A.M., has joined 
the staff at The Warren School, Olney, Md., to teach English 
and literature. 





George L, Follansbee, headmaster of Shady Side Academy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced that Merle M. Alexander, the 
Academy’s Dean, will retire in June of this year. 


Mr. Alexander received his Ph.B. degree from Franklin and 
Marshal] College in 1912 and did graduate work at Jefferson 
Medical School, the University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and Grove City College. He taught at Key- 
stone Academy in Scranton, Pa., and McKeesport High School 
in Pittsburgh before coming to Shady Side in 1918. 


In 1924 Mr. Alexander was appointed Dean, and since that 
time has been in charge of student discipline at Shady Side. He 
taught in the Shady Side Summer School from 1923 to 1937 and 
was director of that school from 1938 to 1944. Since 1944 Dean 
Alexander has devoted his summers to working on admissions, 

During his thirty-six years at Shady Side, Dean Alexander 
has served on many evaluation committees for the Middle At- 
lantic States Private Schools Association, and for many years 
has been the faculty representative on the Shady Side Alumni 
Council. 


The Cardigan Mountain School, Canaan, N. H., an- 
nounces the appointment of Robert Davies, University of Mass., 
1951, instructor in English; Charles Hartmere, Boston Uni- 
versity, 1951, instructor in social studies and science; Calvin 
Kennard, Harvard, 1920, instructor in social studies and Latin; 
Craig Allen, Hamline College, 1953, instructor in science, Eng- 
lish, and Spanish; Jesse Morgan, Jr., Dartmouth College, 1952, 
instructor in English, social studies, and remedial mathematics. 





At the Triennial Convention of the Cum Laude Association 
held in New York on December 30, 1953, Ogden Miller, Head- 
master of The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., was elected Re- 
gent of District Two. As Regent for District Two, which com- 
prises thirty chapters in Connecticut, western Massachusetts, 
and eastern New York, Mr. Miller succeeds Frank C. Wheeler, 
formerly of the Choate School faculty. A Regent’s duties in- 
clude the induction of new chapters into the association and the 
overseeing of the presentation ceremonies held annually by each 
active chapter. 





Samuel S. Shreeman, teacher of industrial arts at the Detroit 
University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., completed a 
one-week training session recently at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., as part of the requirement for becoming an 
instructor in the school’s driver training program. He is thus 
the third person in the school system occupied with this work. 





Oliver Nuse, Director of Art at The Wm. Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, opened a one-man exhibition of his paint- 
ings in December at the Woman’s City Club. Mr. Nuse enter- 
tained many friends and colleagues at the tea which marked the 
opening of the show, which continued through December. 





Marian F, Moore, Principal of Randell School, Denver, 
Colo, announced January 1 the appointment of Chester Carroll 
as headmaster. Mr. Carroll has been on the faculty as head of 
the English and Latin departments since 1947. He has also 
served as Assistant Principal. 





Edward J. O’Connell, athletics instructor at The Thacher 
School, Ojai, Calif., for more than thirty-three years, suffered 
a heart attack last autumn, which caused his retirement from 
the school staff. He is making his home in Los Angeles, 





Six faculty members of Saint Louis Country Day School, 
St. Louis, Mo., with a combined service of 192 years were honored 
January 26, 1954, at the annual dinner meeting of the Saint 
Louis Country Day School Alumni Association. 

Presented with scrolls, citing their unique contribution to the 
school, and gold lapel pins indicating their length of service were: 
Gordon M. Browne, dean of faculty, thirty-five years; Walter 
J. McCreery, head of the lower school, thirty-three years; 
Robert R. Reeve, director of music, thirty-two years; J. Evan 
Philips, history master, and Roy Battenberg, German master, 
thirty-one years, and Robert P. Hughes, athletic director, thirty 
years, 





On Sunday, January 17, William Stapp returned to the 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., to resume his 
duties in the physical education department. Mr. Stapp has 
spent the last two years on duty with the Marines in California 
and Japan. 
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Sidney Smith Bunting, instructor in Latin and history at 
Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs, Colo., since 1949, 
died suddenly on January 14, 1954, at the age of forty-two after 
an illness of about a month’s duration, At the time of his 
death Mr. Bunting was head of the Latin department and in 
charge of Penrose Hall, the dormitory for the upper two forms. 

Mr. Bunting was born in Brandon, Manitoba, on August 3, 
1911, and was educated in eastern Canada, graduating in 1935 
from McGill University with the degree of Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture. Following very severe injuries in a building accident 
and several years of convalescence, Mr. Bunting became a 
teacher, first in the Canadian Army education program and then 
at Ridley College, Ste. Catherine’s, Ontario, where he remained 
until his appointment to the faculty at Fountain Valley. 

Recently appointed to succeed Mr. Bunting is William M. 
Spencer, Jr., a graduate of Deerfield Academy and Princeton 
who has just completed two and a half years of service in the 
Army. In addition to his teaching and dormitory responsibili- 
ties, Mr. Spencer assists with the athletic program. 





At a recent meeting of the board of trustees of the Santa 
Barbara School Corporation, operator of The Cate School, 
Carpinteria, Calif., the Board regretfully agreed to accept the 
resignation of Calvin Wheeler Miller from the Headmastership. 
Mr. Miller, a graduate of Deerfield Academy, Williams College, 
and the Harvard Graduate School of Education, was appointed 
to the headmastership of Cate in 1950, succeeding the founder 
of the school, Curtis Wolsey Cate, in that position. 

The Cate School has been known throughout the United 
States since its founding in 1910 as one of the finest college pre- 
paratory boarding schools in the country and has sent graduates 
to top rank colleges on both sides of the Continent, to the Naval 


and Military Academies, and to Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities in England. From a small beginning, it has reached the 
current capacity enrollment of eighty-five boys and has, under 
the administration of Mr. Miller, embarked on a program of 
expansion designed to increase that figure to 125. 

Mr. Miller’s reason for retiring at this time is the health of 
Mrs, Miller, who for the past eighteen months has been suffer- 
ing from the effects of polio. The board of trustees is in the 
process of choosing a successor to the headmastership, 





The Rt. Rev. John E. Hines, Chairman of the board of 
trustees, has announced the election of Robert M. Kimball to 
the headmastership of St. Stephen’s Episcopal School, Austin, 
Tex. Mr. Kimball succeeds the Rev. William Brewster, who 
died during the fall term after an illness of several months. Mr. 
Kimball came to Texas with Mr. Brewster, and as Dean of 


Faculty has been associated with the school since its founding 
in 1950. ° 





The Lakeside School in Seattle, Wash., opened its thirty- 
first year in mid-September with four new faculty members. 
George W. Taylor, formerly of the Pomfret and Fountain Valley 
Schools, has joined the English department, and his wife will 
take over the coaching of dramatics. Wesley A. Carlson, Uni- 
versity of Washington 1950, replaced Mr. Marx as director of 
athletics and coach, Mr. Marx having resigned to accept a 
coaching position at the University of Washington. A position 
as resident dormitory master and teacher of lower school English 
has been filled by Robert H. Spock, formerly associated with 
the Brooks School, North Andover, Mass. Dr. James R. Naiden, 
a classical scholar, formerly on the faculty of the University of 
Washington, has been appointed teacher of Latin. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nans! Pucu, The Brearley School, New York City 


EXPANSION, GIFTS, ENDOWMENT 


The Ethel Walker Charitable and Educational 
Foundation, established in 1946, a tax exempt trust 
which took over the operation of The Ethel Walker 
School, Simsbury, Conn., a year ago, has made 
great strides in setting up a plan for further develop- 
ment of the school. One of the first steps in this direc- 
tion has been the establishment of a Fathers’ Com- 
mittee, a group voluntarily organized by the parents of 
the Class of 1953, now rapidly enlarging to include 
parents of all students, past and present. This com- 
mittee, working closely with Mrs. Galbraith, the 
Headmistress, established a Fund for the Class of 1953, 
and handled a drive for General Funds for the school 
in December. In addition the Fathers’ Committee has 
made several gifts of needed equipment to the plant 
this past year. 

The board of trustees of the Foundation, which 
includes Mrs. Galbraith and representatives from the 
Alumnae Association and the Fathers’ Committee, is 
going ahead with plans for additional school and hous- 
ing facilities on the campus, the first of these to be 
quarters for the faculty. It is hoped that this building 


will be finished before 1955. In addition to improve- 
ments planned for the physical plant, adjustments 
have been made in salaries of the faculty and staff. 

A drive for additional scholarship funds was 
started by the Alumnae Association, with the inten- 
tion of carrying it on as an annual drive and eventually 
making possible a sizable increase in the scholarship 
program. 





The Patrons’ Club of the Samuel Ready School, 
Baltimore, Md., has been very generous with gifts for 
the various activities of the school. At its December 
meeting, the purchase of over 100 books for the li- 
brary was announced. These included standard refer- 
ence materials as well as titles for all the twelve 
grades. 

The athletics department has received several 
important items of equipment, such as basketball 
baskets and backboards, and a Jungle Gym for the 
lower school. Hockey was inaugurated this year at the 
Ready and the Club purchased goal posts and an 
ample supply of sticks, and outfitted the team mem- 
bers with garnet tunics (to carry out the school colors 
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with white T-shirts) for the first interschool game with 
Friends School on November 12. 


These gifts of money (and much thought and 
effort) by the Patrons’ Club are made possible by its 
annual Christmas Bazaar, one of the many events at 
the Ready which demonstrate the close relationship 
that exists between the school administration and the 
parents. The Club has continued to widen its scope of 
activities in behalf of the school. In February, a social 
committee was formed by the parents to assist Evan- 
geline Lewis, headmistress, with a series of informal 
dances to be held at the school once a month. The 
Executive Board met in March with the board of 
trustees to discuss future disposition of funds to bene- 
fit the school. 





Resident students at The Shipley School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., with the interest and guidance of Julia 
Hathaway, the Head of Residence, expressed to the 
Trustee House Committee their desire for a room with 
television, where they could entertain boys. It was 
decided to turn the old basement art room into a rec- 
reation room, to be known as the Hathaway Room. 
A pledge plan was presented to the student body to 
raise money for furnishings, the trustees agreeing to 
match whatever sum the girls could raise themselves. 
Now there are bright curtains on the new yellow walls, 
comfortable chairs and tables. The room is equipped 
with a ping-pong table and a piano, the one and only 
television set a gift of the trustees. House teachers 
shopped for remnants, the school carpenter made 
window seats, the girls painted walls, chose furniture, 
balanced the budget, and set up a tentative set of 
rules. 

The new room brings together girls of different 
classes, boarders and day girls, who wait for their 
mothers or come for a coke after lunch or after a game. 
Educational forays upon mere recreation are made, 
though warily: to listen to President Eisenhower, for 
example, to Miss Lehr of Bryn Mawr College in a 
morning mathematics series, or to Maurice Evans in 


Richard II. 





At the Kent School in Englewood, Colo., plans 
are moving ahead on the campaign for funds for the 
new gymnasium. The opening celebration was the 
annual parents’ dinner held February 18, at which 
time the building needs and the architect’s drawings 
were made public. 





Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., has been 
given an excellent Public Address System for its 
auditorium by the Fathers’ Association of the school. 


The Montecito School for Girls at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., is in the process of expansion to in- 
crease its enrollment from its present seventy girls to 
ninety or one hundred pupils. A new study hall is 
being constructed adjoining the present hall, which 
will accommodate the entire student body and provide 
a large common room for use in the summertime when 
the Montecito Camp for Girls is in session. 

A large house containing thirteen rooms and eleven 
baths was purchased from the Santa Barbara Biltmore 
Hotel when it sought to reclaim a site for a new build- 
ing, and moved to a location just back of the main 
building on the campus where it will serve as an addi- 
tional dormitory. This will bring to three the dormi- 
tory houses, and increase the school’s capacity by at 
least twenty-five or thirty. 





At St. Timothy’s School, Stevenson, Md., two 
new classrooms in the basement of the school house 
are nearing completion. One of these will be used to 
facilitate the use of audio-visual material during class 
periods without going to another building, where 
educational films are regularly shown on Friday eve- 
nings. The balopticon, tape recorder, projector for 
slides and filmstrips, and 16 mm. projector may be 
used here without loss of time or a break in classroom 
routine. 

Films are also shown weekly to the entire school 
and these are selected by the various departments. 
There are a large number of excellent free films avail- 
able, especially those sponsored by business corpora- 
tions, which are now being widely used in all subjects 
throughout the school; their advertising of the product 
or process is negligible and their color, photography, 
and technique are often far superior to many films 
obtained from other sources. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 


The regular work in music at Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y., is a three-year study, planned 
to complement and illuminate the student’s work in 
her other subjects, English, history, art, speech, and 
religion. Music, like art, is a required and essential part 
of the Emma Willard plan of education, which traces 
the rise of Western civilization from medieval times to 
the present day. 

The courses in music theory are designed not only 
for the study of applied music, but also for the de- 
velopment of critical appreciation through the culti- 
vation of intelligent listening. Students learn to know 
the great musicians from the troubadors to those of the 
present day. Every student has in this way the oppor- 
tunity to share in the musical heritage of our Western 
civilization. 
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It is the choral work, however, which is probably 
most important in the life at Emma Willard. There are 
three choral groups on the campus. The Emma Wil- 
lard Chorus, a group of approximately sixty voices, the 
Junior Chorus, also sixty voices, and the Senior 
Choir, which is limited to twenty-four voices selected 
from the Chorus. These groups perform in concert, 
both alone and in collaboration with other schools and 
colleges, and also provide the music at the weekly 
vesper services. 

This year the choral schedule has been particularly 
interesting. Last fall Joan Brophy, an Emma Willard 
alumna who graduated last year from Sweet Briar 
College, returned to the school, where she gave a voice 
recital. This month she returns again to sing at a 
special alumnae concert which the Emma Willard 
Chorus will give for alumnae living in the vicinity of 
Troy. More than five hundred guests have been in- 
vited for an evening of music, which will be preceded 
by a buffet supper. 

Another concert given this winter in which Emma 
Willard alumnae have participated was the joint pro- 
gram which the school gave with the Radcliffe College 
Choral Society. The vice-president of the latter group 
is Phyllis Bodel, who graduated from Emma Willard 
in 1950 and who sang one of the solo parts during the 
evening. Two other alumnae, Sarah Jane Smith and 
Anne Holden, sang with the Radcliffe group. 

Under the auspices of the Mohawk-Hudson Coun- 
cil on Educational Television, the school has given for 
television several musical programs. These included 
“Sound and Its Relationship to Music” and “A 
Choral Demonstration.” 

Other programs which will be given during the 
spring are a vesper service with Taft School at Emma 
Willard, a joint concert with the Amherst Freshman 
Glee Club at Emma Willard, a concert with Millbrook 
School at Millbrook, participation in the Hartford 
Music Festival at Hartford, Conn., a concert with 
Hotchkiss School at Emma Willard, a program with 
Berkshire School at Berkshire, and a service of sacred 
music with Mt. Hermon School at Mt. Hermon. The 
Choate School will bring its band and orchestra to 
Emma Willard for a special concert. 





The music department at The Chapin School 
in New York City has been completely reorganized, 
and the curriculum has been expanded to provide a 
wider musical experience for each girl in the Middle 
and Upper Schools. In classes 6, 7, 8 and 9 the study 
of a stringed instrument has been included in the 
regular music course. For a six-week session girls in 
groups of five have a weekly class lesson on the violin 
or ’cello, according to their choice. These instrumental 
classes rotate so that each student may participate. 
The school has purchased violins, ’cellos and a viola, 





so that the instrumental study may become an integral 
part of each student’s musical experience at the school. 


As a result of the stimulus from the new program, 
eleven students have already started private lessons on 
the violin or cello. A beginners’ chamber music group 
will be formed for them as soon as possible. 

The Chapin School has a faculty trio this year 


which plays regularly for school assemblies and music 
classes. 


This year the third annual inter-school Christmas 
“Sing” was held at the Chapin School under the direc- 
tion of Dorothy Drake, now choral director at the 
school. About 200 young singers and instrumentalists 
have gathered informally under her leadership for 
three years for general carol singing, and then have 
put together the simpler portions of the Bach Christ- 
mas Oratorio, unrehearsed and for no audience, — 
just for the pleasure of sharing music together. After 
the “Sing,” refreshments and a social hour have fol- 
lowed. These have been informal, happy occasions 
where music-making serves as a bond to bring young 
people together. This year over 240 students partici- 
pated, and fifteen schools in the New York area were 
represented. 


The next “Sing” was held on Friday, April 9, at 
which there was general singing and then an hour for 
exploring one of the larger choral works. The student 
orchestras assembled for these afternoons of music are 
organized by Ruth McGregor, director of instrumental 
music at the school. 





Though the Secondary Education Board, the New 
York Regents, and Yale University may not consider 
it news, for The Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
an educational adventure has been iritiated with the 
current midyear examination. Henceforth all formal 
examinations in French will be partly aural. All ex- 
aminers are native French teachers. 

First year students were asked simple questions in 
French requiring simple answers in French. Young 
students (twelve), with two or three years of French, 
listened to a short passage, answering questions in 
English. As the pupils’ age and experience in French 
increase, the reading time lengthens and passages 
increase in difficulty. Seniors offering four years of 
French listened for three minutes to a passage from 
Duhamel’s Ze Notaire du Havre. The questions and 
answers were in French. In all classes the French text 
was read slowly, but not unnaturally so, three times; 
the questions were asked only after the third reading; 
thus testing not only vocabulary and comprehension 
but attention and memory. The examination was not 
meant to be prepared, and could not be. 

The results of the tests were very encouraging. 
Students weak in grammar but quick to understand 
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spoken French were encouraged. All classes happily 
discovered that understanding a foreign language is 
quite possible, given sharp attention and self-posses- 
sion. Knowing that similar tests are in store, pupils 
come to class “ear-minded,” more keenly aware of the 
necessity for active listening. 





In the face of widespread concern on the part of 
educators and parents about the religious illiteracy of 
young people, it seems timely and appropriate to give 
a few facts about the academic side of religious educa- 
tion as offered at St. Timothy’s School, Stevens, 
Md. 

The course in religious education (called collec- 
tively “Bible’”’) is required of all students in the three 
upper classes, and is held two periods a week, except in 
the case of seniors where it is one period a week. The 
requirements of this course, as in all academic subjects, 
include homework, papers, tests, lectures, and class 
discussion. 

The nature of the course is progressive, and the 
point of view historic. It falls into three rather well 
defined parts. 

Part One begins with the Old Testament and ends 
with the Life of Christ, as found in the four Gospels. 
The objectives here are the knowledge and significance 
of the history of Israel, with special emphasis on the 
great personalities and their contribution to the de- 
velopment of the idea of God; the knowledge of the 
Life of Christ; and the main emphasis of His teachings. 

Part Two begins with the spread of Christianity, 
including the remaining books of the New Testament, 
and the growth of the Christian church in the Western 
World, to the present time. Again the emphasis here 
is on the great personalities and their contribution to 
the church and Christian thought. 

Fart Three is called “World Religions” and begins 
with a definition of the great Christian beliefs, as the 
basis for understanding and comparison with five of 
the world’s great religions, with special emphasis on 
reading from their Scriptures. 

The girls show genuine interest, concern, and will- 
ingness to learn. They consider Bible assignments a 
necessary part of their school experience. They like 
especially the progressive nature of the course, the 
discussions, the occasional visits to churches of other 
faiths, and the use of audio-visual material. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Saint Margaret’s, Waterbury, recently blos- 
somed out all over the school with brilliant signs, 
“Knit for Korea.” The results have been excellent: 
socks, mittens, sweaters, scarfs and afghans, all the 
work of the girls in their spare moments, have been 
passed in. 


This is only a small part of the community service 
of The Koinonia, a society organized in 1950 under the 
leadership of Sue Burt, teacher of religion. It meets 
the objection often raised to independent schools that 
the pupils, living in a world of their own, do not get a 
chance to develop the altruistic spirit. Every girl at 
St. Margaret’s belongs to The Koinonia and almost all 
take an active interest. 

Fostered by the enthusiasm of delegates to the 
Northfield and Princeton Conferences, their concern is 
world wide, including drives for Holland Flood Relief, 
March of Dimes, T. B. Campaign, and contributions 
to the World University Service. In local affairs they 
give time and effort to the Waterbury Hospital and to 
making up Thanksgiving and Christmas boxes for 
needy families. 

Since there are no membership dues, money must 
be raised by direct contributions or the ever popular 
food sales and the Candy Cupboard. One successful 
method has been the Dollar Derby, undertaken in the 
summer by some of the members. Each girl receives a 
dollar and builds it up as much as possible, usually by 
cooking, sewing or knitting. One girl even took a news- 
paper route. Last year a Dress Design Contest met 
with wide approval and brought in considerable 
returns. The magazine G/amour furnished the judges, 
and the prize was a dress made (from the winning 
design) by a local shop. 

The Koinonia also assumes the responsibility for 
one morning chapel service and one service of evening 
prayer a week. The result has been a deepened feeling 
of reverence and attention at these times. 


ROMAN BANQUET 

Latin honor society students at The Hockaday 
School in Dallas, Texas, attired in stolae, tunics, 
and togas, celebrated the 22nd Roman Banquet on 
Saturday, February 13, in the Great Hall on campus, 
in honor of the Roman god of eloquence, commerce, 
wind and rain, Mercury. 

Highlight of the evening was an original play by 
one of the Virgil students. The script for “Fatal 
Feast” has been accepted by Classical Outlook, na- 
tional magazine for Latin teachers, and will become 
part of the material (to be published this fall) by the 
Latin Classical Bureau, Oxford, Ohio. The theme of 
the dramatic-comedy was the pranks of the impish 
Mercury. The cast included members of the Virgil 
class and other honor students. 


Festivities began when guests were admitted to the 
dining room with an admonition from the “Dextro 
pede” boy, one of the grammar students, to “enter on 
the right foot.” The high priestess, who has the high- 
est grades in the department, offered a prayer to the 
goddess of wisdom. 
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Weeks before the banquet, the first year students, 
who are the slaves, began the elaborate preparations 
by selecting the menu, making scroll programs, and 
fashioning wreaths of ivy and laurel for guests and 
parents. Slaves waited on the highly polished tables 
lighted by tapers in silver candelabra reflected on 
silver bowls of polished apples and purple grapes and 
sparkling wine goblets. 

As for the menu, all the food was prepared so that 
it could be eaten with the fingers, since no knives and 
forks are allowed. Guests were seated at tables accord- 
ing to their scholastic averages. Although the slaves 
were dressed in coarse brown tunics, the guests wore 
flowing stolae of many colors, as did the distinguished 
ladies of Roman times. 

Since 1933 Roman banquets have been held each 
year to give the Hockaday students better understand- 
ing of Roman customs and to honor students whose 
work in Latin has been outstanding. The highest 
ranking girl Latin students in the high schools of 
Dallas are special guests of honor, as well as President 
and Mrs. Hobart Foster Mossman, Ela Hockaday, 
president emeritus of Hockaday School, and special 
honorees who have been previous winners of the palm 
branches. This tradition of giving palm branches to 
the Latin students who had attended every banquet 
throughout their high school course was begun in 1937. 
As Virgil students they have the honor of offering 
Dido’s prayer in choral reading. 


Although the Roman banquet began as a plan of 
the Latin department, under the direction of Mar- 
guerite B. Grow, it is in reality a project of the whole 
school. The president of the school gives the dinner, 
the registrar and head of residence arrange hours and 
places for extra rehearsals; the librarians are of con- 
stant service in making available research materials 
on costumes, meals, and customs of the Romans; the 
art teacher gives valuable suggestions and help in 
decorations and souvenirs — as does a parent of one of 
the girls who is in charge of decorations; the teachers 
of music, dance, and dramatics train the girls who are 
on the program, and the dietitian prepares the deli- 
cious foods. The parents of the girls lend their silver, 
bring baskets and even tubs filled with spring flowers 
from their own yards, help assemble properties for the 
play, send palm branches from the Gulf Coast, and as 
onlookers, attend the banquets. The fathers of two 
girls were so pleased with their ivy wreaths that they 
planted them in their yards. For the encouragement, 
cooperation, and talents so generously given, the 
Latin teachers are most grateful. 


The Latin department has kept scrapbooks which 
contain complete accounts of each banquet, well 
documented with newspaper clipping, copies of 
speeches, plays, programs, souvenirs, cartoons, water 


color sketches, and photographs, as well as the com- 
plete order and procedures of the banquets. 

Miss Grow (B.A., Daniel Baker College) is the 
originator and guiding genius of the now-famous 
Roman banquets at The Hockaday School. Her able 
assistant this year was La Verne Walker (B.S., M.A., 
University of Texas; American Academy of Dramatic 
Art, N. Y. C.; and graduate study at University of 
Chicago), head of the drama and speech department 
at Hockaday. Charles Wallace, Latin instructor, served 
as Magister Bibendi. 


RURAL CHURCH PROJECT 

The April issue of the Northfield Schools Bulletin 
will contain an article by Mrs. Marian B. Newcomb on 
the “Rural Church Project” conducted under her 
supervision at Northfield School for Girls, East 
Northfield, Mass. The custom of Northfield students 
teaching in nearby rural churches began in the earliest 
days of the school and was instituted by D. L. Moody, 
the school’s founder. 

The current project is handled by a group of thirty- 
four girls under Mrs. Newcomb’s leadership. The 
group meets weekly to prepare their lessons for the 
following Sunday, but are divided into two teams 
which teach on alternate Sundays, allowing each girl 
to attend the Northfield church every other Sunday. 
The team on duty is picked up early Sunday morning 
by a bus which drops them at five nearby churches, 
where they either take charge of the Sunday School 
program or, in the case of the larger churches, assist in 
the organized program. 

The girls have developed this project to the point 
where they have evolved a set of permanent objectives. 
These are: 

1. To help each child feel a sense of security in a 
world where God is a loving Father and Jesus is a 
Friend. 


2. To help each child develop Christian relation- 
ships with his family and friends. 

3. To help each child become acquainted with the 
Bible as a source book for Christian living. 

4. To help each child become aware of the Church 
as a group of people who are working for a Christian 
society and to feel himself in some small way an active 
member of this group. 

Although the members of the rural work project 
receive no academic credit and very little praise, it is 
one of the most popular extra-curricular groups at 
Northfield. Each year in the spring a large number of 
next year’s Juniors and Seniors apply in writing for 
membership. Their qualifications are studied hon- 
estly and objectively, and at last a small number 
receive invitations to fill the vacancies left by girls who 
are to graduate. The rest are put on a waiting list. 
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Mrs. Newcomb says “It has been my observation 
that girls who take part in this project seldom com- 
plain of boredom. They get away from the campus 
enough to see life in new perspectives, forget their own 
worries in their concern over their pupils, and learn 
by teaching others to strengthen their own religious 
convictions. This is, I believe, an important part of 
the educational process.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Albany Academy for Girls, Albany, N. Y., has 
called attention to the fact that its name was omitted 
from the list of schools in the Educational Television 
program of the Mohawk-Hudson Council (see page 39 
of the Buttetin for January). The school has been 
working very hard on this project. 





At the request of the Fathers’ Committee a Con- 
necticut State approved course in driving instruction 
has been added to the curriculum of The Ethel 
Walker School. Students in the Junior and Senior 
years who are sixteen years old are eligible to take 
the course, which includes classroom instruction as 
well as actual driving instruction in a dual-control 
car. 





The ninth grade girls of Grosse Pointe Country 
Day School, Grosse Pointe, Mich., have just begun 
this year to write to Turkish students at Ankara Kol- 
lege, Ankara. A former student, Barbara Chidsey, 
now teaching in that school, wrote asking if the girls 
at Country Day would like to correspond with her 
students who are learning English. The ninth grade 
girls were thrilled to have the chance of making friends 
with foreign students and have already received 
many interesting letters from their new Turkish ac- 
quaintances. The country and its customs have new 
interest for them. Now when they look at that spot 
on the map of the Near East, Turkey is no longer 
just a “blob” on a piece of paper: it is coming to life 
for them. 





Throughout the year Lincoln School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been planning on the coming of a 
French girl from Lincoln’s affiliated school in Provins, 
France. She has now been chosen — her name is 
Micheline Lachal and everybody is looking forward 
to her arrival on August 30, 1954. 

Keighley School for Girls in Yorkshire, England, 
long associated by correspondence and by visits of the 
headmistress with Lincoln School, has sent to the 
latter a beautiful water-color painting of the English 
countryside near Keighley by H. Harpin, an artist 
of note. 


During the winter season, Kent School in Engle- 
wood, Colo., is trying a new program of individual 
hobbies to supplement its regular physical education 
activities. Under the direction of visiting parents 
and friends, girls in grades 7-12 are knitting, making 
felt skirts, studying ways of self-improvement, danc- 
ing, and painting with oils. In the seventh and eighth 
grades the youngsters are working up plays separate 
from those of the high school. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


On Lincoln’s birthday The Masters School, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., held its Annual Parents Day. 
The Parent-School Relations Committee sent letters 
to all parents within a hundred-mile radius of the 
school and to others whose daughters so requested, 
inviting them to see the school at work. Every effort 
was made to make the day a normal one. There were 
exhibits of students’ work in the main corridor, but 
no special events were planned. Parents were seated 
in the balcony for Chapel but went with their daugh- 
ters to classes and to organization meetings or games. 
At a buffet luncheon they were the guests of the head- 
mistresses, with the Parent-School Relations Commit- 
tee and other teachers acting as assistant hostesses. The 
Staff Common Room was open to the parents all day 
and tea was served there in the late afternoon. 
People came and went through the day, but alto- 
gether about 150 were present. 





One of the top events on the school calendar is 
Visitors’ Night at Samuel Ready School, Balti- 
more, Md., held this year on February 12, when 
parents of each girl were invited to observe the school 
in action. A session of three class periods presented 
a bird’s-eye view of a normal school day. The class- 
rooms and halls were made attractive with many edu- 
cational materials and displays of individual work. 
The evening began with the usual morning worship 
service in Lyon Hall conducted by the school chap- 
lain, the Rev. Jack Malpas. At the end of the class 
periods, everyone returned to Lyon Hall for a pro- 
gram, “Events in February,” given by classes III and 
IV under the direction of their instructor, Lois Bell. 
The boarding students then left with their parents for 
a “free” weekend until the following Sunday evening. 





Founder’s Day at Northfield School for Girls, 
East Northfield, Mass., was observed on Sunday, 
February 7, with a morning worship service addressed 
by Dr. Raymond Albright of the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal Seminary, an afternoon orchestra concert, and by 
an exhibit of pictures, letters, and other memorabilia 


of D. L. Moody, who founded the school in 1879. 
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NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Barbara M. Clough, headmistress of Northfield School for 
Girls, was recently elected to membership on the board of 
trustees of Colby Junior College in New London, New Hampshire. 





The board of trustees of The Northrop Collegiate School, 
Minneapolis, Minn., have announced the appointment of Janet 
Gray as Principal of the school. This appointment took effect 
in January, 1954, 


Miss Gray is a native of Michigan, having earned her A.B. 


degree at Western Michigan College. In 1944 she attended the 
University of Michigan on a Horace Rackem Fellowship and 
received a Master of Arts degree in History. Following this she 
was a teacher of social studies in the High School at Greenville, 
Michigan, and came from there to Northrop Collegiate School 
in the fall of 1946. Miss Gray began her teaching in the history 
department at Northrop under Ethel Spurr, presently headmis- 
tress of the Kimberley School, In 1949 Miss Gray assumed 
some administrative responsibilities in addition to her teaching, 
and in 1951 she was appointed assistant to the Headmaster, A. 
Lachlan Reed. Since March of 1953 Miss Gray has served the 
school as the Acting Principal. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F, Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSIDE THE CLASSROOM 

In order to have an independent check on the 
work of St. Dunstan’s School, Providence, R. I., 
Headmaster Roy W. Howard has formed a Survey 
Committee to study the educational program. The 
Committee is composed of Dr. Charles F. Towne, Presi- 
dent American Institute for Counseling and Person- 
nel Service, Providence; Elmer R. Smith, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, R. I.; Dr. Mary Thorpe, 
Principal, Henry Barnard School, R. I. College of 
Education. 

This committee will examine such things as edu- 
cational practices, teacher qualifications, school plant 
and facilities, special services, business management, 
philosophy and educational objectives. 

This committee has met twice with Mr. Howard, 
and Mr. Blake, Assistant Headmaster, and once with 
the faculty. Teams of inspectors brought in by the 
committee have visited classes. The findings of this 
committee together with its recommendations are to 
be submitted to the Board of Trustees. Headmaster 
Howard believes that such a survey will help to set 
up a constructive plan for the future development of 
St. Dunstan’s School. 





There is much enthusiasm in The Buckley School, 
New York City, among the six-year olds and their 
teachers for Dr. Catherine Stern’s Discovering Arith- 
metic. Through experimenting with the counting 
board, pattern boards, and the other materials there 
is being built up not only a genuine understanding of 
numbers and number relationships but independence 
and assurance as well. 

To the less mature child in number readiness the 
materials are the “know-how” for finding out. Thus 
they can work with confidence and utter lack of frus- 
tration. To the more advanced, who have transferred 
the knowledge from the concrete to the abstract, the 
materials are a source for checking accuracy and a 


motivation for many individual and original number 
stories and problems. Each day new discoveries are 
made and learning is fun. 

An active musical curriculum at The Buckley 
School has been enlarged this year by two weekly 
class instructions in the instruments of the orchestra, 
open to students from Junior II grade to Senior III. 
The program has had an encouraging response and 
the instrumentalists have performed in assembly 
programs. Supplementing the usual vocal work the 
Junior I Class program consists of instruction in the 
song flute in preparation for regular instrumental 
participation in Junior II year. Paul Rotella is the 
music instructor. 





One of the advantages of the independent school 
system is that the curriculum is not bound by state 
regulations. The courses of study can be adapted to 
make use of unusual facilities at the school, or of those 
members of the faculty who have special talents. 
This is just what is happening in the Lower School 
at the Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma Wash., 
this year. 

One Lower School teacher, Rigmor Hornbech, is 
a native of Denmark who, besides teaching in that 
country in both public and private schools, has lived 
and taught in South America, Canada, and the 
United States. Instead of the usual second grade 
unit on “Community Life” Miss Hornbech calls the 
new social studies topic that she has introduced 
“Children in Other Lands.” She has “taken” her 
class to Canada, England, Denmark, France, China, 
and South America. 

Through the medium of strip films, movies, and 
talks by other members of the faculty who are natives 
of the countries being studied the children have 
learned how other children live. They have made 
pictures and stories about the countries and learned 
their dances. They have also learned songs and simple 
greetings in different languages. 
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It is hoped that by broadening their horizons and 
stimulating their interest in other people in this way 
a desire to know and understand other countries will 
remain with them. These children may not remem- 
ber that Miss Hornbech was the person who taught 
them the addition combinations, but it will be many 
years before they forget their Danish Christmas 
party. 





Interest in ancient cultures has been stimulated 
this year at The Fessenden School in West Newton, 
Mass., by a series of exhibits of projects created by 
members of the Third and Fifth Form history classes. 
There were cave paintings, using charcoal and pig- 
ments; a chipped stone ax; several grass huts; a model 
of a delta; boats; and primitive weapons. 


The purpose behind the projects was to encourage 
the boys to do extra reading on the practical and 
decorative arts of the peoples studied in the course, 
to channel their thinking and challenge their interests 
into a program where they could select from what 
was available and pursue an idea to its completion, 
which included a final end product. They were re- 
quired to observe closely the motifs and techniques, 
thus stimulating an appreciation of the abilities and 
cultural levels of peoples long distant in time and far 
detached from the students’ own experience. 


The production of models, relief maps, paintings, 
or other odjets d'art promoted competition among 
the boys and an expression of their ability to choose 
wisely something that they could do successfully, 
with the thought that it would develop hitherto un- 
touched talents. One of the basic requirements was 
to complete the project in a reasonable amount of 
time. The work was to be done accurately in the 
manner of the period chosen, with an eye to recon- 
structing a piece of the past. For example, paintings 
of Egypt were to follow closely the tomb-painting 
style, Babylonian brick friezes were designed to show 
the effect of glazed brick upon applied art. The 
villages of the lake-dwellers were to be made of ma- 
terials found out-of-doors, for accuracy and appre- 
ciation of the problems faced by the ancients. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


The Chase School of Thousand Palms, Calif., 
participated in the Western Rodeo Parade in Palm 
Springs on Saturday, February 6. Of the twenty- 
seven boys, fifteen rode single mounts and the re- 
mainder portrayed a cook-out on the desert, on a 
float drawn by two matched black horses. Thomas 
K. Fisher, Head of Scholastic Studies, Guy C. Wilson, 
Business Manager, and Mrs. William Bradley, in- 
structor in horsemanship, rode with the boys. The 
school boys won second place among ten mounted 


groups, including adults. This was an exceptional 
accomplishment for a new ranch school just learning 
its horsemanship. 





Forty boys of St. Thomas Choir School, New 
York City, provided the “sound of the wind” chorus 
in the New York City Ballet’s production of “The 
Nutcracker,” which had its premiere on Tuesday 
evening, February 2, at the City Center. Directed 
by Edward A. Wallace, assistant to the choirmaster 
at St. Thomas Church, the boys sang during the 
third scene of the first act. 





At Fay School, Southborough, Mass., at least 
once a year, the masters believe in letting the boys 
see themselves as others see them. During the first 
week of the second term, before the program got too 
crowded, the faculty put on a musical satire and pan- 
tomime of a “‘Day at Fay.” Made up as boys, some 
even as girls from a visiting dancing class, the masters 
gave the student body a hilarious picture of a day’s 
activities. “Blue Suit Blues,” one of the most popu- 
lar numbers, still re-echoes throughout the locker 
rooms. The script was written and directed by Dr. 
Seaver R. Gilcreast, and the music arranged by Rob- 
ert Renfro, of the music department. The boys 
themselves are about to put on “The Mikado” for 
Winter Weekend, under the same direction. 





The Unquowa School, Fairfield, Conn., has in- 
stituted a new program of dancing under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Alan Murray, a parent. Mrs. Murray’s 
purpose in this program is to improve the child’s 
posture through the use of simple dance rhythms and 
dance dramatizations. Mrs. Murray will also relate 
dancing to the field of social studies by teaching folk 
dancing and folk lore, from the simple routines in the © 
first grade to the more complex in the ninth grade. 





The Book Fair of the Lower School, Moses Brown 
School, Providence, R. I., is a going concern. In its 
third annual enterprise on November 5 and 6 in 
Alumni Hall, Lower School reported a record sale of 
1,200 books. 

Under the supervision of Mrs. Walter D. Cullen, 
Harriet Wilson, both grade teachers, and Mrs. William 
Paxton, school librarian, the faculty selected hundreds 
of books for display. Pupils and fourteen mothers 
worked with the faculty to organize an informed sales 
staff of ninety-five mothers. Posters well in advance 
of the fair invited the attention of both Upper and 
Lower School boys, and patrons joined their sons in 
poring over attractive tables of books arranged ac- 
cording to age level interest and to subject matter. 
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The proceeds of this pre-Christmas sale are used 
annually to augment reference and reading material 
available in all Lower School classrooms, and to add 
to the Upper School library. 





Students of Friends Academy, North Dart- 
mouth, Mass., enjoyed participating in an art exhibit 
held at the Dartmouth Children’s Museum. The 
ninth grade built a model farm, which received a first 
prize, and students of the eighth grade entered a 
model of a church, which received a special award. 
Both exhibits at the request of the museum have 
been donated as part of its permanent collection. The 
Children’s Museum started only a year ago, but has 
been of considerable interest to Academy children. 


The students have also been enjoying a series of 
monthly square dances instituted this fall. Certain 
grades have requested permission to hold a square 
dance. Permission once granted, all arrangements — 
price of admission, invitations, refreshments, obtain- 
ing a caller — were made by the students themselves. 
To date students of the seventh and eighth grades 
have held four such dances, and those of the fifth and 
sixth grades, one. All have been most successful. 
Money accruing from these dances is to be used for 
school projects, the particular project to be deter- 
mined by the students holding the dance. 





On Saturday, January 23, thirty-one youngsters 
from six to fourteen joined with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra to make musical his- 
tory at Carnegie Hall. This blending of the talents 
of the famous orchestra and the Young Players Or- 
chestra of the Parents League of New York marked 
the thirtieth anniversary of the Philharmonic Young 
People’s concerts. 

The Manhattan schools represented in the toy 
orchestra were: Allen-Stevenson (whose Stanley 
Gauger, music teacher, is conductor of the Young 
People’s Concerts), Brearley, Browning, Buckley, 
Chapin, Collegiate, Miss Hewitt’s Classes, Lenox, 
and Nightingale-Bam ford. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 

The board of trustees of Indian Mountain 
School, Inc., Lakeville, Conn., has announced the 
completion of plans to purchase the present Indian 
View School property. The transaction will be effec- 
tive at the end of the present school year and is part 
of an expansion program for Indian Mountain School. 
By utilizing this additional building as a boarding 
boys’ dormitory, the school will be able to rearrange 
its present main building to provide two additional 
classrooms and an apartment for an extra master. 





The move will permit the school to take several more 
boy boarders and approximately twenty more day 
scholars. 

After this coming June, both Indian View and 
Indian Mountain will be owned by one non-profit 
corporation and the girls’ boarding department will 
be discontinued. However, both girls and boys will 
continue to be taken as day scholars. 

The property in question originally belonged to 
Indian Mountain School but had changed hands sev- 
eral times and since 1946 had been operated as a girls’ 
boarding affiliate of Indian Mountain School. 





St. Dunstan’s School is half way through its 
first year in its new home, 170 Hope Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Using the funds raised in a campaign for 
this purpose, St. Dunstan’s School acquired its present 
site — the former Gammell Estate — last year and has 
converted it to school needs in cooperation with Brown 
University, which now holds title to the property. 


With added facilities and space in its new quarters, 
St. Dunstan’s has added a Kindergarten class to its 
program. Two new teachers were added to take care 
of this very popular class. Mrs. Marie M. Appleby, 
who has had wide experience in this field in Germany, 
and Mrs. Alicia M. Holmes, who for a time ran her 
own Nursery School, are shaping this course to fit the 
needs of the youngsters. They are working out a 
rather novel system of Parent Reports to keep the 
parents informed of the children’s progress. 





At its first meeting of the current school year on 
December 12 The Williston Junior School Parents 
Association, Easthampton, Mass., elected officers 
from a previously formulated steering committee and 
agreed on several projects, some of which have already 
been brought to completion. 

First in importance to the welfare of faculty and 
students is the purchase and installation of new fluo- 
rescent-type lighting in the schoolhouse. A lighting 
engineer was secured to survey the situation and draw 
up a recommended plan. A group of six parents work- 
ing themselves over a two-day period carried out the 
installation, which involved the placing and wiring of 
twenty-two fixtures. Funds raised by the parents will 
pay for more than half the costs; the remaining share 
will be undertaken by the school. 


A second project is the complete re-decoration of 
the social rooms in Clare House, the school’s southern- 
most dormitory, housing eleven boys, a single master, 
and a faculty family. A committee of three ladies was 
chosen to work out a suitable color scheme and to make 
detailed arrangements. To date a group of fathers has 
completely re-painted both rooms including the ceil- 
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ings with two coats of water or oil based paint as the 
surfaces required. Material has been purchased for 
new curtains and a group of mothers is currently 
engaged in sewing these goods to specification. As 
with the schoolhouse lighting, the cost of these renova- 
tions will be borne by the Parents Association. 





The East Woods School, Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, moved into its new building this February, 
after a long delay in construction due to a trucking 
strike. The dining room, gymnasium, art room, shop, 
and stage facilities thus provided will allow a much 
expanded program for the school. 

Fund raising at the East Woods School has been 
given impetus by a series of parent and class projects 
directed towards specific, individual needs. A ninth 
grade bazaar at Christmas time has produced the 
money for a good film strip projector, with enough 
left over for a sizable start on a film strip library. 
The annual, parent-run Book Fair, which included 
the sale of records and magazine subscriptions, more 
than doubled last year’s contribution to the library 
fund. The East Woods Cookbook, compiled by 
parents, produces a steady income from both private 
and public sale. A school play will be put on during 
the winter to raise money for the new stage-properties, 
backdrop, curtains, lighting gear. Each class plans a 
function of its own to raise money for some specific 
need, in addition to further parent efforts. 


SEX EDUCATION 


At Fay School, Southborough, Mass., Headmaster 
Harrison L. Reinke gives the boys on successive 
Saturday mornings a series of six lectures on the 
anatomy and physiology of the human body. _Iilus- 
trated with balopticon and strip-film projector, these 
describe the nature of living matter, cells, organ sys- 
tems, and organs, giving practical applications for 
health and hygiene. The fifth lecture describes the 
Reproductive System and gives a comprehensive 
review of the entire subject of sex. The sixth and last 
lecture deals with the Nervous System. 

Undue emphasis upon sex is avoided by making the 
lecture about it the next to last in the series. More- 
over, by the time this subject is reached the boys have 
become accustomed to a scientific approach to bodily 
phenomena and are used to asking questions freely. 
The lecture method allows an eclectic presentation of 
diagrams, photographs, and illustrations which is in- 
formal and flexible, and at the same time much more 
advanced than that of any text available for elemen- 
tary pupils. 

The lectures were devised to make possible a 
natural and comprehensive teaching of sex, but they 
also include a detailed presentation of the skeletal, 
muscular, circulatory, respiratory, digestive, excre- 


tory, and nervous systems, with their organs, his- 
tology, and adjuncts. They have been presented for a 
number of years, and there is ample evidence that the 
pupils are interested in them and learn much from 
them and that their parents unreservedly approve of 
them. 





The Parent-Faculty group of the Unquowa 
School, Fairfield, Conn., recently had as its guest 
Dr. Harold Ribner, neuro-psychiatrist of Bridgeport 
Hospital, Bridgeport, Conn., to lead a discussion on 
teaching of healthy sex attitudes and the child’s 
normal development and adjustment toward the 
opposite sex. 

Dr. Ribner and Conrad Hahn, Unquowa Head- 
master, summed up the conclusions of the group by 
saying that: “We must face questions about sex as 
early as possible and never stop facing them until they 
are adequately answered. Separate schools for boys 
and girls sometimes tend to postpone and thwart 
natural sex adjustment until it becomes a serious 
problem instead of a natural development.” 

An outgrowth of this meeting has been the spon- 
taneous reaction of many parents to arrange meetings 
at their homes for further discussion and study of this 
important question. 


ATHLETICS 


A formal basketball team has been initiated at 
Fay School, Southborough, Mass., this year. The 
response has been gratifying, when one considers that 
Fay has been predominantly a winter sports-minded 
school. 

Two groups practice daily, one a varsity group of 
seventh and eighth graders. These boys are new to 
basketball, but the enthusiasm and spirit are exem- 
plary. Progress has been quite pronounced in skills 
and in team play. 

The other group is called J. V. squad, and is com- 
posed of fifth and sixth grade boys. The progress of 
this group is slow, but gratifying, and they are be- 
ginning to become “team play” conscious. A few 
interscholastic games have been arranged for both 
squads. 

It seems that basketball has caught on. The 
faculty feel it is here to stay as a valuable adjunct to 
the winter activities. 





Friends Academy, North Dartmouth, Mass., 
recently originated a movement toward the formation 
of an athletics conference of independent and public 
schools serving boys of pre-high school age in the New 
Bedford - Providence area. Representatives of var- 
ious schools were invited to the first meeting held 
at Friends on January 19. Those present at the meet- 
ing agreed that much could be gained by joining forces 
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to present a safe, standardized program of athletics for 
the boys in their schools. 

Further meetings have been held, with the result 
that a complete basketball schedule with standardized 
rules for eligibility and conduct of play has been set up 
for each of the member schools. Both public and inde- 
pendent schools are participating and will share facili- 


ties. To date the public schools of Dartmouth and 
Bourne, Mass., St. Andrew’s School, Barrington, 
R. I., and St. Dunstan’s, Providence, R. I., have 
definitely associated themselves with Friends Acad- 
emy in this movement. Moses Brown School and 
Anawam Junior High School of Providence have evi- 
denced a desire to become affiliated, and plans are 
being made to include them. Any other schools in the 
area wishing to join the organization will be more than 
welcome. Minutes of past meetings are available to 
any interested school. 

In addition to this plan for cooperation on boys’ 
athletics programs, Friends Academy hopes to be able 
to work out a similar one for girls’ sports in the near 
future. 





Charles Glarrow, Director of Athletics at Sewick- 
ley Academy, Sewickley, Pa., has announced a new 
plan to broaden the athletics program at the Acad- 
emy. 

Community facilities are now being utilized to the 
utmost and in addition to the fine facilities now made 
available, it is felt that by moving some of the pro- 
gram out into the community the school is gaining 
greater recognition in Sewickley. Golf and indoor and 
outdoor tennis are now included in the program, 
because of the generosity of the Country Club. The 
Edgeworth Club has made its squash courts available, 
and both boys and girls have regularly scheduled 
games on these fine courts. 

Under the direction of Norman A. Gray, a sixth 
grade teacher and a graduate of Springfield College, 
swimming in the Y.M.C.A. pool is a new and popular 
sport. The boys are being given a regular Red Cross 
Swimming Course and are passing tests at their own 
level. 

The value of the so-called “carry-over” sports is 
recognized by all, and the school feels that by including 
these skills with basketball and wrestling, much has 
been added to the athletics program. 





NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The headmaster of St. Thomas Choir School, New York 
City, announces the appointment of Allison W. Saville to the 
department of physical education. Mr. Saville was graduated 
from the University of Washington and is now doing graduate 
work at Columbia University. 





Ralph W. Turner, headmaster of the Emerson School for 
Boys, Exeter, N. H., announces the appointment of Evelynn 
H. Wildes as Executive Assistant to the Headmaster. Miss 
Wildes was School Secretary at Emerson for ten years but more 
recently has been Executive Secretary to Dean G. Grenville 
Benedict, Phillips Academy, Andover. 

Two appointments to the teaching staff have been an- 
nounced: J. Richard Jackman, Jr., a graduate of The Phillips 
Exeter Academy and Bowdoin College, has been appointed to 
the foreign language department. Mr. Jackman received his 
A.B. from Bowdoin in 1950 and has spent thirteen months in 
the United States Navy. In addition to his teaching duties he 
is coaching the ski team and has inaugurated an extensive extra- 
curricular program in arts and crafts. 

Arthur R. Cowdery, Jr., has been named as head of the 
mathematics department. He graduated from Trinity College, 
Hartford, in 1952. He will also coach hockey, is a member of 


the Boy Scout Committee at Emerson, and is an Eagle Scout 
himself. 





Mrs. C. Thurston Chase, Jr., wife of the Headmaster of 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., established the Chase 
School, Thousand Palms, Calif., under the Desert Educational 
Foundation, Non-Profit, in October, with the following faculty: 

Thomas K. Fisher, Harvard A.B. and A.M., is Head of 
Scholastic Studies and also teaches English, riflery, and is in 
charge of audio-visual aids. Col. Fisher taught previously 
at St. Paul’s School in Concord, N. H., and at Eaglebrook 
School, where he was Dean. Rosamond Fisher, A.B., Columbia, 
who also studied for her Ph.D. at Yale and in Adolescent Psy- 
chology at the University of Vienna, is hostess and is in charge 
of the office. Mrs. Fisher teaches fourth grade science. Beatrice 
Waters, B.A. and M.A., University of Michigan, B.S., Michigan 
State Normal College, General Elementary Credential, State 
of California, teaches social studies and English. Mrs, Waters 
is piano accompanist. Betty McKinley, B.S., University of 
Idaho, University of California, California General Secondary 
Credential, teaches mathematics. Mrs, McKinley is Fiesta 
Foreman. Edward Van Metre, A.B., Oberlin, teaches English. 
Mr. Van Metre is also head of recreation and sports, coaches 
tennis, baseball, and archery, and is in charge of the dormitory. 
Charles Goode, B.S., United States Naval Academy, M.S., 
Columbia University, teaches navigation and astronomy. 
Capt. Goode, U.S. N. (Ret.), is on part time, voluntary status, 
Mrs. Goode teaches art, part time, on a voluntary basis. Theda 
Bradley teaches horsemanship, assisted in part time by her 








1954 JUNIOR AND SENIOR LISTS OF 
CURRENT BOOKS READY SOON 


Sample copies of the new Booklists (junior and senior 
lists of current books in many fields) will soon be sent to 
all member schools. Please see that these Lists are brought 
to the attention of the various departments in your school 
(English, Social Studies, Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 

Expressly designed to appeal to boys and girls in in- 
dependent schools, the Booklists are attractively bound 
in colored covers and contain short critical reviews of the 
new books. Prices are kept low to encourage schools to 
place copies in the hands of the pupils themselves. 

Use the 1954 Booklists with your own lists of required 
summer reading. 

Price to members: 30 cents per copy postpaid. 

Price to non-members: 35 cents per copy postpaid. 
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husband, William Bradley. Guy Wilson, B.S., Notre Dame, is 
Business Manager. Mr. Wilson also teaches science in grades 
5-8 and Spanish. Rosemary Wilson, St. Cloud State Teachers 
College, teaches science in grades 1-3. Mrs. Wilson also is 
secretary to Mrs, Chase. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson are in charge 
of choral singing. 


The Unquowa School, Fairfield, Conn., announces the ap- 
pointment of James Wolfenden to its staff. Mr. Wolfenden re- 
ceived his A.B. and M.A. from Yale University and expects to 
be awarded his doctorate in June. Prior to this year he did 
graduate work at Trinity College and studied in England in 
1949 and 1950. He will teach social studies and French. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PROFESSORS OF MATHEMATICS 
A REPORT 


at the Fifth Annual Institute as a representative 

of the Secondary Education Board. As in the 
past the Institute was sponsored by the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics in New England. It was 
held late in August on the beautiful Mayflower Hill 
campus of Colby College. All the living and recrea- 
tional facilities of this lovely new college site were at 
the disposal of all those attending the Institute. Two 
of the fonder memories of that pleasant week are the 
delicious Maine cooking and the heart-warming family 
gatherings in the quadrangle after dinner. 

Discussion groups, lectures, and work-shop labora- 
tories were systematically planned to occupy the 
major part of each day. A person could continue 
through to the end with any given group or could 
choose at random those daily meetings which seemed 
attractive. Since we were free to sit anywhere in the 
dining room, ample opportunity was afforded to ex- 
change ideas with fellow members of the Institute as 
well as with the visiting lecturers and group leaders. 
Here, as well as during the afternoon tea sessions, the 
barrier between lecturer and listener was broken 
down. 

As the sessions got under way, it became quite 
apparent that there was a concentrated effort on foot 
to make the average secondary school teacher of 
mathematics aware of the tremendous growth in 
mathematics and mathematical techniques since the 
turn of the century. Professors Hartung of Chicago, 
Rosskopf of Columbia, Meserve of Illinois, and Oakley 
of Haverford were leaders of discussion groups where 
modern methods were emphasized. 

By the time this report appears in print, Professor 
Oakley will have spoken at the mathematics section 
meeting of the Secondary Education Board in New 
York on March 6. At Colby he outlined a modern 
mathematics curriculum for a high school. As might 
well be suspected, some of the traditional courses and 
methods were subjected to severe scrutiny and criti- 
cism. It most certainly appeared as if the independent 
schools were making a sound attempt to keep abreast 
of the times as far as content of the courses offered in 
mathematics was concerned. Topics from pure logic, 


i was a distinct pleasure and privilege to be present 


analytic geometry, algebraic analysis, and Boolean 
Algebra were suggested as having a place in any 
secondary school course in mathematics, even at the 
expense of solid geometry and lengthy drill in the 
solution of triangles in trigonometry. It was felt that 
students should be introduced to modern terminology 
as soon as possible in order to avoid having a vocabu- 
lary deficiency when taking college mathematics. 

Our own S.E.B. mathematics examinations were 
placed on display in the section devoted to tests, 
quizzes, and examinations. The vast majority of the 
group felt that our examinations were highly unrealis- 
tic. The opinion was rather uniform that there were 
few, if any, text books available for use in courses pre- 
paring for our tests. Undoubtedly, many teachers in 
our independent schools have voiced this same opinion. 
Fortunately, many teachers still use a text as a guide 
rather than as a distinct syllabus. This fact, coupled 
with the recently published copies of the S.E.B. Math- 
ematics Examinations (1946-1953), probably accounts 
for the fact that most candidates for our “unrealistic” 
examinations seem to be adequately prepared for 
them. Editors present at the Institute indicated that 
any revision of text books would be downward rather 
than upward; therefore we shall still be faced with the 
necessity of supplementing the printed page if we hope 
to maintain those standards that we have cherished 
over the years. 

As might be suspected, the independent school 
people were conspicuous by their absence from the 
Institute. With so much revision in the offing, it does 
seem reasonable to enter a plea to independent school 
teachers to consider attending the Sixth Annual In- 
stitute for Teachers and Professors of Mathematics to 
be held at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
August 19-26. Not only will it be a stimulating 
experience intellectually, but it will be a service to 
independent education to have our standards repre- 
sented. 

— Epwin C. Dovctas, 
The Taft School, 
Watertown, Conn. 
Chairman, S.E.B. 
Mathematics Committee. 
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LEARNING HISTORY THROUGH A STUDY 
OF DOCUMENTS 


By Donatp HENDERSON 


Mr. Henderson is a member of the faculty of Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 


I 


HE idea that history is best learned by studying 
documents has not yet trickled down from the 
university to the secondary school level. 

Reasons for this failure have been numerous: the 
exalted position of traditional methods in the schools, 
the lack of trained teachers — but perhaps the most 
important reason has been the lack of appropriate 
anthologies designed to be used for teaching in the 
secondary school. This last shortcoming is being over- 
come now, however, with the publication of a variety 
of collections of historical readings and documents. 


The value of documents in giving insight into his- 
tory is obvious. They are the meat of the matter. 
Reading a speech by Winston Churchill, a letter by 
Bismarck, or a chapter from Machiavelli’s Prince sets 
up in the student’s mind a far more realistic picture of 
history than a second- or third-hand account of the 
same men and their ideas. Learning history through a 
study of documents can become what it often is not in 
text books — real. A contemporary newspaper ac- 
count of the fighting in Korea will excite a keen in- 
terest in the student. Somehow the traditional text 
book’s account of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, 
though just as true, does not develop the same interest. 
Yet, let the student read Napoleon’s own words, and 
the great disaster assumes a fresh realism. 


But learning history through documents is not as 
easy as it sounds. A straightforward collection of his- 
torical writings, speeches, parliamentary reports, and 
letters would undoubtedly appear formidable to the 
high school student. Presented in an appropriate 
fashion, however (i.e. introduced, placed in their 
proper context, and assessed of their value), these 
building stones of history can become a fundamental 
part of the student’s historical foundation. This is 
admirably done in Raymond P. Stearns’ book, Pag- 
eant of Europe (Harcourt Brace, New York, 1950), a 
survey of European history from 1500 to the present. 
Although expressly designed for college freshmen, the 
book is not beyond the grasp of the better high school 
senior. In fact, it presents a challenge to which an 
eager mind responds with vigor. Professor Stearns, in 
editing the fundamental documents of this period, has 
not made the mistake of divulging the secret of each 
document in his explanatory remarks. He leaves this 
to the student after placing the document in its proper 
frame of reference. The only vestige of the text book 


is several, well-written, general surveys of historical 
periods, used occasionally to bring into focus the 
documents that follow. 


II 


The method of teaching history by documents in 
secondary schools naturally resembles methods used in 
college. While this fact is valuable in itself, since it 
means that the student is introduced to college tech- 
niques, the primary function of the method is to create 
in the student’s mind an analytical and a critical atti- 
tude. Part of each class period at Holderness School is 
used for a lecture, in which the meaning of the docu- 
ments is incorporated into the historical framework. 
But the main part of the class time is used to analyze 
the meaning and value of the documents. Often the 
reason for the inclusion of certain documents in the 
book is a provoking question. A lively discussion 
usually develops as a result of divergent analyses by 
the students. The result is that questions are raised in 
the students’ minds that ordinarily, in the text book 
method, would have had to come from the teacher. 
Thus, the responsibility for the questions, and the 
answers, of history is placed where it ought to be — 
with the student. 

Testing also is in analytical vein. It is assumed 
that tests are more than a measure of how many facts, 
names, and figures can be recalled at a given moment. 
Rather, tests become opportunities for the student to 
think out problems of history from the raw materials 
of his documents. Given a general statement, e. g., 
“The French Revolution was brought about by spon- 
taneous uprisings of oppressed peasants,” he can recall 
such things as Arthur Young’s Travels in France, 
(1787), Abbé Sieyes’ What is the Third Estate?, Mme. 
de Staél’s Considerations, and other first-hand ac- 
counts, and show in his essay how much more compli- 
cated was the Revolution. No standard answer is 
expected and none is received. No quota of facts is 
required, but those facts used must be used with logic 
and in order, and must result in a definite point of 
view. Thus, each test becomes a problem to be 
thought out, and an analysis must be made on the 
basis of the pupil’s experience with the facts of his- 
tory. 

The response to the use of documents in the teach- 
ing of history is gratifying. Even the less eager pupils 
have found themselves absorbed in the documents. At 
the end of the year the class was asked which type of 
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book they preferred, Stearns or a traditional text book. 
The unanimous choice of Stearns indicated strongly 
that documents can be used to great benefit in second- 
ary schools. The need now is for more and better 
anthologies of documents designed specifically for 
teaching at the secondary school level. The volumes 
presently available in most school libraries are good 
for reference only, and often these are outdated by 
recent uncoverings and publications of documents. 


Having proved in one school the value of origina! 
documents in the teaching of history, I would urge 
other teachers to try the same method. Surely today, 
in our shrinking and more closely related world, there 
is a vital need of a clearer understanding of the back- 
grounds of the cultures with which we are so inevitably 


and permanently entangled. Documents make history 
live. 


HISTORY WE SHOULD TEACH 


By Kennetu C. MacArtuor, Jr. 


Mr. MacArthur is a member of the faculty of the Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


I 


n April 1952 THe INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN 
I printed the results of a questionnaire sent out by 

the Hackley social studies department to fifty in- 
dependent schools, located for the most part in the 
East. The purpose of this list of questions was to learn 
from the schools their curriculums, approach, and 
methods of teaching so that we might test our own 
department against the findings. Two things stood out 
in the replies — that there was an overwhelming senti- 
ment against the current trend toward using objective 
questions to ascertain a student’s knowledge of history, 
and that the independent schools were maintaining the 
traditional curriculum in the face of a widespread 
movement to do away with pure history and substi- 
tute more sociological courses. 

Such information seemed to us not conclusive, 
however, unless we found out what the colleges and 
universities wanted us to teach, and what they ex- 
pected of our students. A second questionnaire was 
sent to the heads of the history departments of 100 
institutions. Seventy replies were returned. They 
came from the large universities, from small colleges 
for men, and from coeducational colleges in all parts of 
the country. 

Here are the results: 


I. Courses Taught. Below are indicated the courses most 
frequently found in the independent secondary school 
curriculums, Please place a (1) next to the four courses 
you feel might best prepare a student for a major in 
college history, and a (2) next to the four courses you 
feel have the most value for a student who will merely 
fulfill the history requirements of the college. 


To fulfill 
Courses For a major requirements 
Ancient History 17 7 
Medieval History il 4 
Ancient and Medieval History 33 25 
Modern European History 56 32 
American History 63 46 
Problems of Democracy + 13 


Economics 5 13 
English History 20 9 
Economic Geography 4 4 
Geography 27 34 
Civics 6 8 
World History 7 25 
Government 11 19 
American Colonial History 2 4 
Classical Civilizations 2 9 
History of the Far East 1 6 
Latin American History 1 


II. Testing. Which type of question would you prefer they be 
trained to answer? 


Essay type 53 
Objective type 5 
Combination 11 
III. Reports. 
A. Should we demand book reports on outside reading? 
Yes 60 
No 4 
If so, of what type? 
All demanded critical analysis, not just a rehash 
of the book. 
B. Should we demand research papers? 
Yes 43 
No 23 
If so, of what length? 
The average came to about eight pages. 
If so, should we demand documentation? 
Yes 38 
No 5 
IV. General. What are the preparatory schools failing to do 
for you? 


There was almost complete unanimity in replying that 
the students coming into their courses could not express 
themselves well. 


II 


It is evident from the course choices of the depart- 
ment heads that ancient and medieval history, taught 
separately or as one course, modern European, and 
American history are still very much desired in spite of 
the apparent contempt with which many secondary 
schools now treat them. This is encouraging in the 
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face of the educational curriculum builders who have 
allowed American history to stand but who have 
urged on us a variety of other courses dealing largely 
with socio-economic problems. 

One area, however, stands out as being neglected 
by the independent school. That is geography. Many 
teachers undoubtedly incorporate a great deal of geog- 


raphy into their regular history courses. Judging 
by the great demand for this subject by the college 
history departments, it seems that more of us might 
add such a course to our curriculums. According to 
the school questionnaire, only seven courses are 
offered in geography or economic geography in the 
high school years. 

To meet the standards of the college history de- 
partments, the ideal four-year curriculum appears to 
be geography, ancient and medieval history, modern 
European history, and American history. This choice 
appears to hold whether the secondary school student 
is going on to major in history or merely going to fulfill 
college history requirements for a diploma. 

Studying both questionnaires, one concludes that 
not only the secondary schools but also the colleges 
and universities prefer that the student be trained to 
answer essay-type examination questions rather than 
objective ones. 

Among the schools, eight give essay-type ques- 
tions only; one, objective only; and thirty, a combina- 
tion, although ten of these men noted that they pre- 
ferred essay questions. Nineteen preferred a return 
to essay-type C.E.E.B. examinations; five, to a com- 
bination; and eight were satisfied with the examina- 
tions as they now stand. Fifty-two colleges prefer 
students trained in answering essay-type questions 
while only four prefer objective tests. Eleven signified 
that they give a combination of essay and objective 
type tests, but nearly half of this number said that 
they gave the objective tests only to lighten the de- 
partment’s load. 

Although the sentiments of history men, both in 
secondary school and in the colleges and universities, 
seem to be heavily in favor of training for the essay- 
type examination, we are somewhat handicapped in 
that the C.E.E.B. examinations are still purely objec- 
tive. From the samples given of the questions, it is 
apparent that they are extremely well constructed and 
require a good deal more thought than do the average 
objective questions. Nevertheless, since the independ- 
ent secondary school’s primary object must be to place 
its students in the colleges of their choice, we must 
continue to train our students in this objective type of 
examination as thoroughly as possible. This naturally 
leaves less time to work on the development of their 
ability to deal with the essay-type test, which the 
colleges apparently find more valuable. It is unfortu- 
nate that we cannot do away with the double formula. 





III 


Tying in with this problem is the answer to the 
fourth question, which asks what the secondary school 
is failing to do. Almost without exception, the com- 
plaint came that we are not training our students to 
organize their thoughts and get them down on paper 
in well-ordered style, that they have not been trained 
to analyze facts and reach logical conclusions. The 
general feeling seems to be that the students can learn 
the necessary facts but that they are stumped when 
asked for any interpretation of those facts. Some of 
the men even implied that the mere setting down of 
the facts in correct sequence was beyond a good many 
students. This is a grim picture, indeed. 

It would be easy for us to place the blame for this 
on the English departments. But this does not seem 
fair. Certainly the techniques of history are our re- 
sponsibility and not that of the English departments. 
The ability to express himself must be taught to the 
student by every department in the school. In the 
history department stressing of the essay-type ques- 
tion seems to me to be one necessity if the goal of 
facility of expression is to be reached. 


Another training ground open to the history de- 
partment lies in the use of book reports and term 
papers. Sixty of the colleges approved of book reports, 
with only four disapproving. All of the responses 
cautioned against accepting a book report that merely 
repeated the contents of the book. Critical analysis 
was called for. 


Research papers were voted for by the colleges, 
with forty-three favoring them and twenty-three 
against them at the secondary school level. Of these, 
thirty-eight felt that the papers should be documented, 
and five did not. At Hackley we rely heavily on the 
use of research papers to train our students in the art 
of expression. It is emphasized that the paper is not to 
be merely the copying of large extracts from various 
sources; the material must be analyzed and inter- 
preted to the best of the student’s ability. 


This practice grew out of a major complaint of 
Hackley graduates returning from college. Again and 
again they would express the wish that they had been 
taught to deal with a really long research paper before 
they entered college. Consequently, every history 
student from the seventh grade on now writes one long 
research paper a year. I must admit that it was with 
some trepidation that this program was put into effect, 
particularly in the lower grades, where parental and 
student criticism of the added work might well be 
justified. Amazingly enough, the majority of students 
seem to enjoy this phase of the work, and the younger 
students are among the most enthusiastic adherents to 
the plan. By the time a student reaches the senior 
year, he is expected to spend the spring term of the 
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year writing a research paper of some 8,000 words. 
There are exceptions to this program, of course, when 
it is felt by the department that a boy needs extra 
drill in his senior course work. 

During this senior writing period, the student has 
no regular class periods. He consults with his teacher 
when necessary and spends the rest of the time on 
research and writing To emphasize more clearly the 
fact that a history paper is not acceptable simply 
because it is historically correct, the English depart- 
ment cooperates with the history teachers in correct- 
ing the papers. 

IV 


All in all, if one judges by the two questionnaires, 
it would seem that to a great extent the independent 
secondary school is living up to the expectations of the 


colleges as nearly as it can. Both the colleges and the 
schools seem to prefer a basic, well-rounded founda- 
tion of courses which give the student something to 
build on in his later work rather than the socio- 
economic material we hear so much about today. Our 
one lapse seems to be the lack of a widespread inclu- 
sion of geography in the curriculum. 


Secondly, the schools are apparently in accord 
with the colleges on the need for emphasis on self- 
expression through the medium of essay-type ques- 
tions and do not favor the current trend toward objec- 
tive testing. It would seem that the problem of teach- 
ing our students to express themselves well is the most 
pressing one that now faces us. Toward that end we 
must work unceasingly if we are to measure up to the 
colleges’ demands. 


MEETINGS OF OTHER GROUPS 


In October at Horace Mann School, Riverdale, 
New York City, was held the first luncheon meeting 
of the heads of the “Hilltop” independent schools of 
the Riverdale section of New York City. The men, 
who meet to discuss mutual problems and means of 
improving cooperation among the schools, are Mit- 
chell Gratwick, Horace Mann School, John Jones, 
Riverdale Country School; Carrington Raymond, 
Barnard School; and Luther H. Tate, Fieldston 
School. 


These meetings, which have been rotated about 
once a month since October among the four schools, 
have resulted in some ambitious plans for the future, 
in present student exchanges, and in the participation 
of the three other schools in the annual Horace Mann 
charity Winter Carnival, Feb. 13, the proceeds of 
which this year were contributed to the Muscular 
Dystrophy Foundation. Last year the Carnival 
netted $500.00 for the National Council to Combat 
Blindness, Inc. 





The Southern New England Preparatory School 
Mathematics Association held its annual meeting at 
the Conley Inn in Torrington, Tuesday evening, 
October 20. Professor Edward Begle of Yale Uni- 
versity was the main speaker at the dinner, which 
was attended by approximately seventy mathematics 
teachers from this area. 

President of the association is Edwin C. Douglas, 
chairman of the mathematics department at The 
Taft School, Watertown, Conn. Other officers of the 
organization are Dickson Walker, Kent School, vice- 
president; and Roderick Beebe, Jr., The Gunnery, 
secretary-treasurer. 


“Independent schools are doing an outstanding 
job in the teaching of history,” reported Francis 
Broderick, instructor in history at The Phillips 
Exeter Academy in a talk at the 2/st annual Connec- 
ticut History Teachers Conference, Monday, October 
26, at The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 

In discussing the recent report of general educa- 
tion in school and college, Mr. Broderick reported 
that the committee found that there was too much 
overlap in the work in social studies courses as now 
taught in independent schools and colleges. 

The private schools should strive to get the col- 
leges to increase the level of their courses and to 
grant advanced standings to those students who 
can qualify, he said. 

To help alleviate the problem, a committee on 
general education has suggested the study of Ameri- 
can history in the twelfth year, western civilization 
in the thirteenth year, and contemporary problems 
in the sophomore year at college. 

The report on general education at school and 
college is based on a study of students and courses in 
Phillips Academy, The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and The Lawrenceville School; and at Harvard, 
Princeton, and Yale universities. The study was 
financed by the Ford Foundation and was based on 
these six educational institutions because of the large 
number of students who go on from these secondary 
schools to these universities. 

Mr. Broderick was one of the men who aided in 
the study of the curriculum at each of these institu- 
tions, a study which lasted several years. 

Thirty-five history teachers from fourteen private 
schools and from Watertown High School attended 
the dinner and meeting at the Taft School. 
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The conference was originated by the late Horace 
D. Taft, founder of the Taft School, and John T. 
Reardon, present chairman of the Taft history de- 
partment, to discuss common problems of history 
teaching. 

Schools represented were Taft, Choate, South 
Kent, Westminster, Canterbury, Loomis, Fair- 
field Country Day School, Wooster School, Mil- 
ford School, Forman School, Kent, Gunnery, 
Phillips Exeter and Watertown High School. 





A conference in Portland, Ore., brought together 
the members of the Pacific Northwest Association of 
Independent Schools for its annual meeting on Novem- 
ber 5-7. Ruth Jenkins, Headmistress of the Annie 
Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., and president of 
the association, conducted the executive council and 
general meetings for conference members and guests. 
Mrs. Stuart R. Strong, Head of the Catlin-Hillside 
Schools, Portland, Ore., was chairman of the secondary 
group, whose panel of guests included Dr. Dorothy 
Johansen, professor of history at Reed College; Mary 
E. Chase, executive vice-president of Wellesley; Dr. 
Ernest C. Moll, professor of English at the University 
of Oregon; and Dr. Ernest Jaqua, former Dean at 
Pomona and a retired president of Scripps College. 
“Practical Problems on what Colleges expect from 
Secondary Education” and “Heretics for Burning” 
were the subjects chosen for discussion. Dr. Jaqua’s 
suggestion that languages and mathematics should be 
dropped as a college requirement began a lively dis- 
cussion that carried over to the following morning’s 
meeting. 

Chairman of the elementary group was James K. 
Angell of the Hillside School. Speakers were Mrs. 
Marian Herr of the Portland Public Library and Dr. 
Donald Bruner, former professor of education at 
Plymouth State College, N. H., and now principal of 
the Sunnyside Public School, Portland, Ore. Mrs. 
Denise Farwell of the Helen Bush School, Seattle, 
Wash., was chairman for the pre-school group, which 
had as a speaker, Dr. Lovisa Wagoner, specialist in 
child development and formerly on the staff of Mills 
College, Berkeley, Cal. “Japan: Whose Democracy?” 
was the subject chosen by Dr. John M. Maki, professor 
of Japanese government and politics in the Far East- 
ern and Russian Institute at the University of Wash- 
ington, who was speaker at the dinner meeting held in 
the Catlin School gymnasium. 

Hosts to the visiting schools were St. Helen’s 
Hall, Gabel Country Day School, and the Catlin- 
Hillside Schools of Portland, Ore. Faculties and staff 
members of St. Nicholas, Lakeside, and Helen 
Bush-Parkside, Seattle, Wash.; St. Paul’s, Walla 
Walla, Wash.; and the Annie Wright Seminary, 





Tacoma, Wash., attended the conference. 


Guests 
included a number of college and university represen- 
tatives from both the east and west. 





The Golden Anniversary Convention of the Religious 
Education Association was held at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
November 8, 9, and 10. One seminar was of particular 
interest to independent schools — “The Potentialities 
and Limitations of the Parochial, Private, and ‘All- 
Day’ School Systems for Providing Religious Educa- 
tion.” The seminar chairman was Dr. Howard L. 
Rubendall, Headmaster of the Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass. Resource leaders in- 
cluded Maude Louise Strayer of Masters School 
and Ralph Harper, Executive Secretary of the Council 
for Religion in Independent Schools. Among inde- 
pendent schools represented were St. Paul’s of 
Concord, N. H., Peddie School, Kiski School, 
Shady Side Academy, and Westtown Friends. 





Dr. Frances Oralind Triggs, a specialist in the field 
of remedial reading, conducted a one-day work- 
conference in reading at The Mercersburg Academy 
on Saturday, November 21, 1953. Her subject was 
“The Use of Reading Test Results as an Aid to In- 
dividualizing Reading Instruction.” 

The meetings, which were held in the Assembly 
Hall, were for the benefit of teachers, administrators, 
and psychologists who are interested in reading im- 
provement. The conference was co-sponsored by The 
Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. of New 
York and The Mercersburg Academy. Representa- 
tives of public schools, private schools, and colleges in 
Pennsylvania, northern Maryland, and West Virginia 
attended. 

Dr. Trigg is at present a member of the staff of the 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md., and is 
Chairman of the Committee on Diagnostic Reading 
Tests, Inc. According to the literature of the organiza- 
tion, “This committee, recognizing the lag which 
exists between what research has shown concerning the 
teaching of reading and reading practice, devotes its 
resources and energies to activities that help schools 
and colleges to individualize their programs of reading 
instruction. The committee concerns itself with the 
needs of each student in order that he may use reading 
more efficiently as a tool for personal development and 
enjoyment, and for discharging his personal responsi- 
bility.” 

Dr. Triggs pointed out that, as one of the basic 
principles of good teaching in this field, instructors 
should learn the reading grade levels of their students 
and should know the standing of these students in 
relation to others of their particular group. A survey 
test is administered for this purpose. On the basis of 
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this test those students who need help in the improve- 
ment of reading skills and who are most likely to profit 
from such instruction are selected. In addition this 
survey test may reveal areas of special weakness. If 
such proves to be the case, Dr. Triggs recommends 
further testing in each of these areas to determine the 
exact nature of the specific difficulties. If the student’s 
methods of word attack appear to be inadequate, tests 
can be administered which are designed to help 
teachers clarify their understanding of such disabili- 
ties. 

On the basis of information derived from a testing 
program of this type, suitable material for instruction 
and practice can be selected and, in planning each 
student’s course of study, the emphasis can be placed 
on those reading skills in which the greatest weakness 
is evinced. 





The independent schools of the Germantown area 
of Philadelphia have been cooperating this past fall 
and winter on their news releases to the Germantown 
Courier, the local paper. At a meeting in mid-No- 
vember at Germantown Friends school, at which 
were the public relations representatives of German- 
town Academy, Germantown Friends, the 
Stevens School, Springside School, and the Wm. 
Penn Charter School, as well as the schools 
editor and one of the general editors of the Courier, 
ways and means of bringing to the attention of the 
public through the paper projects of broad or com- 
munity interest which all the independent schools of 
the area were working on were discussed. 

At a second meeting in January, Chestnut Hill 
Academy sent a representative, and all the other in- 
dependent schools have been invited to join the group. 
Two cooperative projects for news were decided on: 
an article on the community use of school facilities, 
to appear the second week of February, and one in 
March on the headmasters’ opinion of what a pupil’s 
responsibility to the community should be. 

The group plans to meet four times a year: early 
in the fall, about Thanksgiving time, in January, and 
in early April. 





The California Association of Independent Schools 
held a most successful regional meeting on January 9, 
in the Katherine Delmar Burke School, San 
Francisco, Calif. Among the 140 who attended were 
representatives from four southern schools, including 
six delegates from the Crane Country Day School, 
Santa Barbara. 

A thought-provoking series of six panels was 
organized by the program committee: Edith 
Mereen of the Sarah Dix Hamlin School, Chair- 
man; Margarita Espinosa of the Castilleja School, 
Palo Alto; and Barbara Burke of the Katherine 
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Delmar Burke School. The president of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Independent Schools, Com- 
mander Chadwick of the Chadwick School, Redondo 
Beach, presided at the opening and closing general 
sessions. 

During the first three section meetings, held simul- 
taneously Mr. Eldie of the Menlo School and Col- 
lege, Palo Alto, acted as chairman for the panel on “Im- 
provement in Reading”; Mrs. Bennett of the Menlo 
School and College was in charge of the panel on 
“Libraries”; and Betty Stanley, Palo Alto Military 
Academy, Palo Alto, led a discussion of “Science 
at the Elementary Level.” 

After a recess with coffee and rolls, the three re- 
maining sections met. “Spelling at the Elementary 
Level” and “Spelling at the Secondary Level” had as 
their chairmen: Carter Ford, Ford Country Day 
School, Los Altos, and Elton Cathcart, The 
Tamalpais School for Boys, San Rafael. Under 
the leadership of Gurdon Woods, Town School, San 
Francisco, ““Arts and Crafts” were most interestingly 
discussed by the group which organized itself per- 
manently after the Secondary Education Board Con- 
ference held in San Francisco two years ago. 

Anyone who is interested, may write for copies 
of the minutes of the panel discussions to Howard 
Pattee, Executive Secretary of the California Asso- 
ciation of Independent Schools, 645 West Tenth 
Street, Claremont, Calif. 

The meeting closed after a general session of the 
delegates to whom Margaret V. Girdner, Director, 
Bureau of Texts and Libraries San Francisco Schools, 
addressed a thoroughly enjoyable and warmly inspir- 
ing talk on “Children’s Literature.” Her theme was 
that reading should be for revelation, not only for 
information. Children should be inspired to read by 
the teacher’s own enthusiasm. To develop this en- — 
thusiasm the teacher ought to read the books she 
recommends and be sure that they are written by 
authors with a conviction and by authors who under- 
stand children. The interest level and the age level 
of the child should coincide. Fine literature should 
be introduced in the classroom. Reading should tie 
up with life and experience. Miss Girdner concluded 
her talk with a plea to adults, and especially teachers, 
to communicate their belief in reading power to chil- 
dren for their refuge and for their release. 





Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, Pa., was again 
host for the second annual conference on Education 
for Public Service, sponsored by the Private School 
Teachers Association of Philadelphia and vicinity, 
cooperating with the World Affairs Council, on Janu- 
ary 16. Students representing twenty-one schools in 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, and Atlantic 
City attended the day-long conference. 








The session opened with a general meeting on the 
Challenge of Public Service, addressed by the Hon. 
Nochem S. Winnet, former judge of the Municipal 
Court of Philadelphia, and now president of the 
Philadelphia Crime Prevention Association. The 
delegates then broke up into four discussion groups, 
the subjects of which were Governing a Sovereign 
State, Law Enforcement, Foreign Service, and Gov- 
erning Our Home Communities. Leaders in the re- 
spective groups were: Thomas H. W. Jones, of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature; William M. Lennox, 
Sheriff of Philadelphia; Henry W. Sawyer, attorney 
and former Assistant General Counsel to the United 
States Special Representative in Europe; and R. W. 
Thorington, member of the Commissioners of Lower 
Merion Township. 

Following luncheon, there was a second general 
meeting on Youth and City Government. The 
speaker was The Hon. Joseph S. Clark, Jr., Mayor of 
Philadelphia. The program was planned by the 
Social Studies Committee of the Private School 
Teachers Association, the chairman of which is James 
J. Brennan, head of the history department at Epis- 
copal Academy. 





At the Browning School, New York City, a 
panel discussion on the general topic “Adolescents in 
the Modern World” was held on January 21. Panel 
speakers included Virgilia Petersen, for many years 
moderator of T.V.’s “Author Meets the Critic”; 
Edith Walton, moderator of T.V.’s “Make Up Your 
Mind”; Headmaster Charles W. Cook, and Dr. John 





C. Roberts. A gathering of parents and friends heard 
a spirited discussion concerning the role of the mass 
media considered as a phase of public education. 





Twenty admissions officers representing various 
preparatory schools with boarding departments met 
for a two-day session at the Riverdale Country 
School, in New York City on January 29 and 30. 
This was the first time that a group of this type had 
convened to discuss problems common to the ad- 
missions departments of these independent schools. 

Welcomed to the Riverdale School by Headmaster 
John H. Jones, the group immediately participated 
in a discussion of the trends in the selection and ad- 
mission of students to preparatory schools. Topics 
also discussed were: scholarships, foundations, test- 
ing, contacts, and publicity. These discussions were 
chaired by Ralph Bent, director of admissions at 
Riverdale. 


All schools represented indicated some scholarship 
assistance, although the methods of raising scholar- 
ship funds and of awarding grants did not indicate 
any uniform program. The group expressed the feel- 
ing that foundation assistance to independent schools 
should be studied, but the movement should demon- 
strate a united program on the part of the independ- 
ent schools. 

The discussion on testing and contacts stimulated 
sufficient interest to warrant another meeting of the 
group at the Avon Old Farms in Avon, Connecticut, 
in April. 





ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 1955 
Please make a note on your calendars that the 29th 
Annual Conference of the Secondary Education Board 
will be held at the Hotel Statler in New York City on Fri- 
day and Saturday,March 4 and 5, 1955. This notice will be 
repeated in the May issue of the Buttetin and an outline 
of the program will be published in the November issue. 














REPORTS OF CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


Reports of all sessions of the SEB’s recent Annual 
Conference will be contained in the Board’s Annual Re- 
port for 1953-54, which will be ready for distribution in 
May. Copies will be sent to all member schools and to 
all delegates who registered at the Annual Conference. 








REPOSITORY OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL LITERATURE 


The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., has generously 
provided space in its library for a Secondary Education 
Board repository of literature pertaining to the independ- 
ent school, Contributions to this repository are urgently 
solicited. 

Kinds of material desired are: books, including books 
about schools and school histories; articles; special state- 
ments from schools (not school catalogues) if the state- 
ments have to do with educational policies and aims. 

Please send contributions and suggestions to 


Pauline Anderson 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn, 
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Bulletin — 4 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 
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PRRMOG GR TOON PUY once ccc ccccccescccccesccces 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations ................00eeeeeees 
ee gn coin dn oko n ae en exeeudees 
Application Blank for Financial Aid .................00 eee eeee 
Statement of Principles Which Should Underlie Financial Aid ... 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... 
maport on Gen Mamcntion Semmar.. ...... 2. cscccs cece cccesees 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 
Science for the Elementary Grades ..............00.eeceeeeeee 


Report of the Modern Language Committee (reprinted from 
I i vchac hewkn ecb ese sceesnen sees 


Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum (1933) ............ 
Bureau of Research Reports, 

1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
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1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools .... 

1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. 


1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids ................. 
1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics ................... 
1953 Report on a Study of Retirement Programs........... 
1954 Report on Education for World Understanding ........ 
ED ined ccaendeeucoetensdeen seddawes 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) 


Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) 
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ALLYN and BACON announce a New 1954 Edition of 
Scudder’s 


SECOND YEAR LATIN 


to accompany the New 1953 Edition of 


Smith and Thompson’s 
FIRST YEAR LATIN 


each with a New Workbook to accompany the text. The second year workbook is designed to give 
students training in multiple-choice, completion, and true-false questions like those used on College Board, 
Regents, and ERB Examinations. At the same time they vary the day-to-day procedure during the 
months that pupils are studying Caesar's Gallic Wars. 


Both First Year Latin and Second Year Latin are completely modernized with new covers, new type, and 
a wealth of new illustrations. 


The new edition of First Year Latin follows the SEB Requirements and Word List. All Alpha require- 
ments and vocabulary are included in Lessons 1-45, all Beta in Lessons 1-65, all Gamma in Lessons 1-75. 


All of the above books are edited by Charles Jenney, Jr., Head of the Latin Department, Belmont Hill 
School, Belmont, Massachusetts. 


Please send for your examination copy to the Allyn and Bacon office which serves your state. 


ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 














Wesleyan University established its 


Graduate Summer School for Teachers 


in 1953 in order to provide a broader kind of graduate study than was previously 
available. The Summer School courses are designed for teachers who feel that 
exploration of important ideas in two or more related subjects will contribute 
more to their personal and pedagogical growth than the narrow specialization of 
the traditional M.A. 

Men and women who have bachelors’ degrees and are teachers or adminis- 
trators in elementary or secondary schools are eligible to attend. Those who wish 
to complete a program of thirty hours may become candidates for the new degree 
of MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES. Those who are not candi- 
dates for the degree are also welcome. _ For further information please write to 


JOSEPH S. DALTRY, Director of the Summer School 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 




















A COMPLETE SCHOOL SERVICE 


Selective Placement of Qualified Personnel 





Keystone Personnel Associates 


BEATRICE E. ROULSTON 
1 East 49nd St. Room 410 
New York 17, N. Y. MUnray Hill 2-7575 


Accountants Housefathers 
Bookkeepers Maintenance Directors 
Bursars Nurses 

Business Managers Personnel Directors 
Clerical Workers Psychologists 
Consultants Public Relations 
Dietitians Directors 

Executive Secretaries Recreation Directors 
Field Representatives Registrars 


Fund Raisers Social Directors 


Housekeepers Vocational Guidance 
Housemothers Program Directors 
Licensees: CHARLES H. SMITH, JR. 
JOHN H. LUNDBERG 





Dorothy Marder Teachers’ Agency 


DOROTHY MARDER 
342 Madison Ave. Room 833 
New York 17, N. Y. MUnay Hill 7-1944 


Headmasters School Librarians 
Headmistresses Commandants 
Principals Athletic Coaches 
Academic Deans Pre-School Teachers 


Educational Directors 
Nursery School Directors 
Guidance Directors 
Visual Aid Directors 
Remedial Reading 
Specialists University Professors 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Kindergarten Teachers 
Lower School Teachers 


Secondary School 


Teachers 
College Instructors 











THE AUTHOR 


President, Marts and Lundy, 
Inc., New York City, Fund- 
Raising Consultants; Current 
President, The American 
Association of Fund-Raising 
Counsel; President, Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion; Former President, Buck- 
nell University. 














PHILANTHROPY’S ROLE 
IN CIVILIZATION 


ITS CONTRIBUTION TO HUMAN FREEDOM 


By ARNAUD C. MARTS 


The impressive story of how our American institutions were born 
and prosper today because of voluntary services and gifts. For all 
who give or solicit funds. 


WHAT READERS SAY: 


“This book commands the respect of any reader who is 
concerned with philanthropy, either as a donor or as a 
beneficiary. Alden D. Groff, 
The Independent School Bulletin 

“An enormous amount of useful information about phil- 
anthropy in America. Charles Dollard, President, 
Carnegie Corporation 

“A timely and definitive presentation of the stake that 
American business has in the nation’s philanthropic en- 
dea vor. G. Keith Funston, President, 
New York Stock Exchange 


“Will prove of interest, inspiration and wise counsel to 
college presidents and trustees, to churchmen, and to a 
public which should face seriously the responsibility of 
voluntary giving and/or far-reaching bequests.” 

J. R. Cunningham, President, Davidson College 


“For one who has faith in the future of the liberal arts 
college, this book is inspiring reading. Its perusal held 


way of life.” 


this editor’s interest as would a thrilling tale of high 
adventure.” 


Guy E. Snavely, Exec. Director 
Association of American Colleges 


“This is the book the busy college president, or any other 


administrator with financial worries, has been looking for.” 


Edward B. Rooney, S.J., Director, 
Jesuit Educational Association 


“Of great importance to our school and college adminis- 


trators, to say nothing of our alumni groups. I have never 
seen the essential information better presented.” 


Dr. Claude Moore Fuess, Headmaster Emeritus, 
Phillips Academy 


“A needed and useful guide to our understanding of volun- 
tary philanthropy as an important element in the American 


From Foreword by Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
Chairman of Corp. and Former President, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


$3.00 At your bookstore or from 





HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 














EDUCATIONAL the 
PL AC EME N T S ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 


AGENCY 

EisaBeTH Kine, Director 522 FIFTH AVENUE 

Room 1006 NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 

516 Firta AVENUE Establirhed 1924 

New York 36, N. Y. 

MUnray Hix 2-2957 Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN as- 
A selective agency for placing teachers sures discerning and prompt attention to the re- 
end edminisivatare quests from schools and colleges. The range of 
in independent schools and colleges this service is from the university to the kinder- 
througho at he on untry. garten level, for independent schools, colleges 


and universities, for any branch of instruction 
Special Music Division: or administration. 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


Miss BLaNcHe MATTHEWS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE Educational Cons 
For Teachers 
in All Branches of Music Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 




















Is YOUR School a Member THE 


of the SEB? JEAN BENNETT 
If you enjoy reading THe INDE- TE ACHERS’ BURE AU 


PENDENT ScHOOL BULLETIN and your 
school is not a member of the Sec- * 
ondary Education Board, perhaps 


you would like to know more about 3 CONWAY STREET 


ROSLINDALE 31, MASSACHUSETTS 
PARKWAY 17-7634 


this national association of inde- 
pendent elementary and secondary 
schools. The BuLietin is but one 


of its many services to schools. 


For Colleges and the Independent School 
and for Teachers and Administrators 
of Highest Qualifications 


Why not write for a copy of the 
leaflet, This Is the SEB? 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 
Milton 86, Massachusetts Established in 1938 MISS JEAN BENNETT, Director 























FORMER DIRECTORS: 





For the Independent School 
and for Teachers and Executives 
of highest qualifications... . 


The American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1877. For specialization in Private School Placements 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-6975 


DIRECTORS 
Ailsa W. Fulton, Frances J. Hildt 


Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, Miss Agnes Hooker, Miss Nellie Talbot. 








The best of the old and the best of the new 





American 
Book 
Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


The Mastery of Reading 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell 
Textbooks (Grades 7-12) 
Study Books (Grades 7-9) - Teacher's Guides (Grades 7-12) 


The literature books in this series contain the so-called traditional reading 
materials, plus really superior modern selections, conveniently gathered to- 
gether in a single volume for each course and sold at a cost far below that of 
buying the same materials separately. The series encourages students to find 
in reading an ever-increasing source of pleasure. It provides them with the 
literary background necessary for advanced work at the college level. Because 
the appreciation and the understanding of literature go hand in hand, The Mas- 
tery of Reading includes a comprehensive program for teaching reading skills. 


For Each Book: An Album of Delightful Poetry Recordings 


The recordings especially designed for use with this series offer good enter- 
tainment and at the same time are an excellent teaching device. For each 


book there is an album of three records, giving several of the poems that are 
in the book and several that are not. 
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The TUITION REFUND PLAN is now available in TWO forms 


The Standard Form of the Tuition Refund Plan has been used suc- 
cessfully for 23 years. A new Broad Form of the Tuition Refund 
Plan, which protects against loss of school time for non-medical as 
well as medical reasons, is now available in a number of states where 


it has been submitted to the insurance commissioners and approved 
by them. 





The STANDARD FORM The new BROAD FORM 





This is the original Tuition Refund Plan by which 
over 130,000 families have been protected. It is 
still available and is offered to students in 289 
schools and colleges. It refunds the cost of lost 
education when sickness, accident, quarantine or 
epidemic deprives the student of more than a 
week’s class time — including withdrawals. All 
refunds are made through the school and partici- 
pation is optional. 


This includes all the benefits of the Standard Form 
plus refunds for withdrawals for non-medical 
reasons including scholarship, discipline, financial, 
business transfer, homesickness or commuting diffi- 
culties. It excepts only acts of war, military and 
naval service, childbirth and pregnancy. Because 
of its completeness with /ow cost the Broad Form 
requires a minimum participation of 75% of en- 
rollment. 








Both forms of the Tuition Refund Plan offer a dependable way of 
protecting parents, stabilizing school income and maintaining good- 
will. Both are paid for by the parents and refunds are made through 
the school. Each is a desirable service that costs the school nothing. 
Every school executive should know about these advantages and the 
conditions under which the two forms of the Tuition Refund Plan are 
available. Write now and tell us the number of your students, your 
conditions of enrollment and your tuition fees. 


A. W. G. EWAR 


INCORPORATED 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street BOSTON Massachusetts 








THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 
at the beginning of each term. 


More than 400 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 
Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 347 Fifth Ave. - New York 16, N.Y. 





SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 
We still have many listings of positions for 1954-55 in 
elementary schools boys’ schools boarding schools 


secondary schools girls’ schools day schools 
coeducational schools 


for all fields of teaching, and for librarians and nurses. 


No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap Street, Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 








